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“STRIVE AND THRIVE.” 





BY MRS. N. M‘CONAUGHY. 





“You do not really say that your husband is 3 Laura; but not the ‘ways and means.’ Has any 
going to buy a house these hard times, Laura?” $ one left your husband a legacy? I know we 
“I do not say he is going to buy one, cousin, * have no rich relations to expect anything from, 
but that he has bought the dearest little home, 3 the more of a pity, too!” 
just a nice distance from the city, and that we «“T am not sure that would have been so great 
are going to take possession before May-day, 3 a benefit to us, Lida. What we gain by our own 
80 we can begin to improve it bright and early 3 exertions is really worth a great deal more to 
next spring. There is half an acre of ground $ us, because it develops our own powers. Dr. 
attached, and a nice grass-plot, where the chil- $ : s Adams says, ‘There is an invisible wealth in 
dren can tumble about to their hearts’ content, | possessions acquired by personal industry and 
without being disturbed by any notice ‘to keep 3 economy, which cannot be computed by the 
off the grass.’ ” § numeration table.’ You ask how we got the 
“But how did you manage to buy it these $ money, and I will tell you, cousin. When we 
dreadful times? Your income is no larger than $ first commenced housekeeping, we ‘set up,’ at 
ours, and we think it all we can do to live. And, 3 my suggestion, a savings-box, in a corner of 
to tell you the truth, Laura,” her voice sank to $ the bureau, and resolved to save something, if 
a confidential whisper, ‘‘we are several hun- only a half-dime, out of all our earnings, toward 
dred dollars in debt. How it is ever to be paid : buying a home some day. My husband rather 
is more than I can see. It worries me daily.” 5 laughed over the project, and had no great faith 
No wonder the visitor’s countenance assumed ; in the results; but I persevered, and the first 
a troubled expression, for what burden can com- year’s success encouraged us to continue it. 
pare to that which a weight of hopeless debt ¢ Year after year we kept on, until the snow-ball 
imposes? One who can be at ease in the enjoy- assumed quite a respectable size. We have in- 
ment of home comforts, when he feels they are § dulged ourselves in few expensive luxuries; but 
not paid for, must have feelings peculiar to him- $ I believe we have enjoyed our many simple ones 
self and not at all to be envied. The discomfort $ more than those who expend thousands every 
of self-denial in luxuries, or even in comforts, ® year on mere amusements. The children have 
cannot compare with the feeling of distress $ 3 frequent rides by cars or steamboat, and every 
which the consciousness of debt produces. 3 3 few weeks a half- day in the country. By study 
“We thought it the best time to buy, as the 3 and forethought I have learned to prepare many 
Property was much lower than last year. We: y excellent dishes for our table at a trifling ex- 
have been saving the money for it these eight \ pense. I always prepare a new dish myself, 
years, and now have enough and a little over. § and do not trust Ann with it until I am sure she 
The sooner we move into it the better for all of § Sknows how. We live a great deal better and 
Us, especially the children. Just think what a: 3 $ much cheaper than we did the first year of 
change it will be from this dusty, close street, ’ housekeeping, though there are three children 
to @ country home with pure air all about us, } to feed now. A cook left without oversight will 
and ‘a real out-doors to our house,’ as Georgie g squander nearly as much as a family consumes.” 
Says. The doctor says it is the only medicine} ‘I wonder you always dressed yourself and 
our Gracie needs; and I mean they on all § s children so well, Same when you were so bent 
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three enjoy it to the full next summer.’ : on economizing.” 
“TI can see the desirableness of it very well} ‘That was part of my economy, Lida. I find 
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a good article lasts longer than a poor one, 
while the trouble of making is the same; and 
the children feel more self-respect, and are 
really happier than when shabbily dressed. It 
is not economy to buy a poor article, nor the 
very best either. Garments of a medium quality 
are the most serviceable; common good delaine, 
for twenty-five cents a yard, lasts better for 
the children’s dresses than wool delaine at fifty 
cents a yard; while delaine for a shilling is not 
worth making up.” 

«But to my certain knowledge you give away 
a great deal. I saw you myself put a dollar 
in the plate for missions, one Sabbath, at our 
church; while I felt that a quarter was really 
more than I knew how to spare. I think that 
rather inconsistent with economy.” 

“There I cannot agree with you. We are none 
the poorer ever by what we give to the Lord. I 
sincerely believe that He has returned into our 
bosoms twenty fold all that we ever gave to His 
cause. Not that this should be our motive, for 
all we possess is His, and we are only stewards; 
but then His many precious promises to those 
who honor Him with the first fruits of all their 
increase, are intended to be an encouragement 
to trust freely to Him even in times of doubt 
and perplexity.” 

‘Well, it is still mysterious to me, with all 
your savings, how you have managed to get so 
much together.” 7 

‘IT know it seems so to one who has never 
tried the experiment; but just try it once, and 
you will be astonished to see how the sum counts 
up. I have never felt above earning something 
by my sewing-machine when I could, and many 
odd dollars has it brought me in to add to our 
little stock. If we had not been willing to save 
the dimes, and even pennies, we should never 
have owned the home.” aa 

**Well, Laura, I should like the results well 
enough, but fear I should never learn to be as 
prudent and careful as youare. So I must con- 
tent myself to live among these tiresome brick 
and mortar houses to the end of my days,” 
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‘Just try faithfully for one year, Lida, and 
I dare say you will have courage to persevere, 
You and your husband are both young, and the 
world is before you. It depends more on your- 
selves than on circumstances what you make it, 
Remember the motto our old mathematical pro- 
, fessor used to give us, when we came to very 
hard problems, ‘We can, because we think we 
can.’” 

So Lida walked back to her showy, though 
far less comfortable home, with strong reso- 
lutions in her heart to profit by her friend’s 
example. It was joy indeed to her sincerely 
devoted husband, who had been led into some 
extravagances by a desire to gratify his young 
wife’s taste and wishes. 

It was with a joy which only proprietorship 
can give, that Laura and her husband set about 
improving and adorning their pleasant country 
home. Oh! there is a zest about such efforts, 
when one feels that the result of his labors are 
not liable, in another year, to pass into other 
hands. What an interest in every shrub set 
out, in every tree planted, in even every green 
leaf which breaks the black garden mould, 
$ giving promise of early vegetables fresh from 
$ one’s own soil! 

If a man is but the owner of a humble éabin, 
he is more likely to be a sober, industrious 
citizen, his wife a happier woman, a better 
manager, and his children will be better edu- 
cated and fitted for higher social positions, than 
if the father owned nothing in which to take an 
interest in his hours of relaxation. 

A home is within reach of nearly every dili- 
gent, persevering worker in our favored land; 
but remember that thrift and economy go hand 
in hand. There is a homely old saying worth 
pondering in these hard times, 

‘‘Industry will make a man a purse, and fru- 
gality will find him strings for it. Neither 
$ purse nor strings will cost him anything. If 
she draws the strings as frugality directs, he 
$ will always be sure to find a useful penny in 
$ the bottom of it.” 
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ON SEEING A WITHERED ROSE. 


BY LUTHER GRANGER RIGGS, 


Tae rose that blooms at early morn, 
And forth its fragrance casts, 

May have its petals rudely borne 
On midnight’s ruthless blast! 

And none that marked the gentle flower, 
So fresh in balmy day, 

At midnight, in the parterre bower, 
Will witness its decay. 


And when, upon the drooping stalk, 
Its torn remains we see, 

And scattered o’er the garden walk 
The faded leaves will be— 

Oh! who will then, with gentle care, 
Prop up the falling stem, 

Or with a careful footstep spare 
What lived and bloomed for them? 





A STORY OF 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER I. § 

Near the close of a crowded court day, I was ; 
at work in my inner office with Messrs. Johns $ 
and Preston, counsel with myself in the Porton $ 
case, of which you have doubtless heard, if you $ 
know anything of the old dead-weights in Rich- 
mond courts. 

The day had been foggy, and early in the 
evening the gas was lit inside, and the shutters 3 
closed, to bar out the view of the muddy streets : 
and murky sky. The half-open door of my 
sanctum showed glimpses of the outer offices, $ 
where the full number of clerks were assembled $ 
at their desks. It was a thronged session of ° 
court, as I said, so they were compelled to $ 
forego clubs and champagne parties, and plod : 
drearily instead at briefs and deeds. No wel- $ 
come exchange, as the occasional smothered $ 
whiff of a Cabana, smoked furtively under a} 
desk-lid, told, or a stifled laugh at some pranks ; 
of Flint’s. I only closed the door when these } 
symptoms of rebellion reached me, knowing ; 
that Egan was within, a clerk as gray-headed ; 
as myself, and with a sharper eye over the boys, ; 
whether students or copyists. When the door 3 
was shut, however, despite Egan’s presence, a3 
continual hum penetrated to us, broken now $ 
and then by his sharp rap on the desk. 3 

“Never mind,” I said, when Johns looked up $ 
irritated, “the boys haven’t done justice to the ! 
Taces yet; and Gray Eagle does not run every 
day.” To which Slidell chuckled an assent. 

It was late before our consultation was over; 
Slidell was more than usually lazy, Johns cap- 
tious, and I, thoroughly worn-out, wishing I had $ 
the reins entirely in my own hands. They got } 
up at last, and I turned on the gas, knowing a : 
night’s work lay before me, and rang for Pine 
to show them out. I noticed that there was a 
sudden silence outside, as the door opened, and 
Egan’s grizzly head was thrust in. 

“Mr. Page, a lady on business. I told her 
it was out of reason; but she leaves Richmond 
in the morning.” 

Slidell, at the moment, shuffled his fat body 
out of the way, placing a chair for a lady who 
came in before Egan had finished his surly an- $ 
nouncement. : 

She waited until the room was vacated, then ; 
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LIFE-INSURANCE. 


“THE MURDER IN THE GLEN ROSS.” 


took the seat, putting back her veil. A woman 
past middle-age, with dark, strongly marked 
features, wearing spectacles; dressed in a Qua- 
kerish color. That was all I noticed about her, 
being hurried and secretly impatient. 

“Mr. Page?” 

I bowed. 

The woman’s voice faltered a little, like a 
person endeavoring to conceal some peculiarity. 
I thought perhaps she stammered habitually, 
or perhaps was a foreigner trying to speak 
purely. This trait in her manner became more 
obvious as the interview proceeded. After cir- 
cumstances caused me to recall it. 

“I trouble you,” she said, ‘upon a slight 
business, that will require little time or atten- 
tion. I only wish to request that In fact, 
it is necessary that it should ig 

I was accustomed to such preludes with lady 
‘‘You wish your business to remain a 
‘‘Certainly, madam. The re- 
quest was unnecessary.” 

She did not smile, but was evidently relieved. 
“It is necessary with me, for more than the 
ordinary reasons,” she said. ‘Even if you 
meet me again, in whatever circumstances, will 
you be kind enough to give no sign of recogni- 
tion?” 

Of course now I looked at her attentively 
while I gave the desired promise. There was 


clients. 
secret?” I said. 


‘no beauty in her certainly, that I should covet 


further acquaintance. Yet the dark, wrinkled 
face was honest enough, and bore traces of suf- 
fering. ' 

“I am engaged in no dishonorable affair,” 
she said, quickly, catching my keen glance. 
She had a package in her hand—a long, yellow 
envelope. She pulled and twisted it nervously. 
“IT have been at the office down below, yonder. 
I have had my life insured. This is the policy,” 
holding it out to me. 

I took it, looking at her inquiringly. She 
steadied herself and continued more quietly. I 
did not wonder, by-the-by, at her agitation: 
Life insuring is a nerve-aching business. ‘TI 
wish you to keep it forme. In case of my 
death, I want you to draw the money, and 
attend to having it settled upon the person 


named in the policy.” 
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“Who is——” her out, for she hurried away almost before she 
“My daughter.” 3 had finished speaking. 
I bowed. “It is necessary that I should; I followed her through the crowded offices, to 
know your name, madam.” > insure her protection from the curious stare of 
**Louisa,” she began, then stopped abruptly, 3 the clerks. She had pulled her veil tightly over 
her face growing scarlet; taking off her spec- her face. It was raining heavily; I saw an 
tacles and rubbing them in her sudden embar- ¢ omnibus waiting for her, and naturally enough 
rassment. There was a moment’s pause. ‘You $ went down the steps to assist her into it. She 
will find the name in the policy,” she said, at 3 stopped with a strange laugh. 
last. 3 “You don’t know what you do, Mr. Page, 
I hesitated. ‘Pardon me, but you probably $Go back. Go,” more urgently. ‘You do not 
are not aware—if for any reason you have know what I am!” 
given an assumed name to the underwriters; ‘It is raining,” I said, quietly, a little an- 
yeur policy is vitiated.” 3 noyed at her excitement; ‘and you are a 
“Tt is mine. All that I have a right to,” she : woman,” opening the door. 
added, bitterly. She got up, folding her shawl: She put aside my offered hand and climbed 
and shaking her cotton umbrella. Sin herself. ‘You have promised,” she whis- 
I interrupted her again. ‘I am vet in the pered, leaning out, ‘‘never to recognize me, 
dark. How shall I be advised, if it is necessary } wherever we may meet; I rely on your promise.” 
to draw the money? Where shall I find your} Evidently a vulgar-bred woman, I thought, 
daughter?” 3as the omnibus drove off: the fact betrayed 
Her embarrassment became greater than be-; itself in every measured word (for, with all 
fore. ‘her unaffected emotion, she uttered each word 
“T had not thought of that. Iam a woman— ), yet sincere, poor soul! 
not used to business. I ”” She stood, un- Going in, I glanced over the policy. It was 
certain, growing pale and red by turns. drawn for some ten thousand dollars, on the 
“There can be no difficulty surely. Your} life of Louisa Carew, payable on her death to 
daughter’s address is all that is required. She} her daughter, A. T. Carew. The absence of the 
can communicate with me in case of——” girl’s given name occurred to meas odd. How- 
“Of my death.” (On that point she was} Sever, the whole affair was odd. I folded up the 
calm.) She hesitated still, however, then com- } ; ’ policy, and, committing it to one of the safes for 
ing closer, and, leaning on my desk, went on } S private papers, soon forgot it in the intricacies 
hurriedly, ‘‘I will tell you plainly. My daughter ; Sof Porton vs. Ames, et al. On inquiry, a year 
does not know of this. She never may need the ; afterward, I found that the premiums were re- 
money. God forbid she ever should need the ; gularly paid in at the office on behalf of Louisa 
money. It is only in case of a certain event ’ Carew, and after wondering once or twice at the 
taking place, after my death, that it would be : singularity of the woman’s mode of conducting 
of use to her. Do yen understand? If that § : business, the paper remained yellow and dusty 
event should occur,” (her lips were actually ; Sin my secret drawer, and the whole matter passed 
blue and clammy now,) ‘‘she will apply to you. ; from my memory. 
You will draw the money for her. I need not } 
ask you to be kind to my girl,” she said, with 
® curious choking in her voice—‘why should ; CHAPTER Il. 
you? What is she to you? Or her need or her $ I ruinx I mentioned, once before, that I ac- 
wrong?” She leaned her head down on the} cepted at one time a diplomatic appointment, 
desk for a moment. There was no affectation } and remained abroad for several years. Onmy 
in her emotion, it was genuine. | return, although retaining an office in Rich- 
‘“‘T am an old man,” I said, gently, ‘and not } mond, I resided at a plantation I had, down in 
without a man’s kindly feeling, I hope. If 13 } Lower Virginia. Consequently, I was no longer 
can give your daughter any aid or counsel, Ii ; au courant de Richmond gossip or changes. , 
assure you I will do it heartily.” ; In the winter of 18— I came up to the capi- 
She looked up with a dull look of pain on her ; tal, for the first time in several years, to attend 
face, which my words had not touched. “She } ;to some collecting business and consult with 
is nothing to you. There is no help, nor law } ; Brady, then the active partner in our firm. 
for her or me. Let it beso. If she does not } After I had been in the city a few days, I re- 
apply to you, the money need never be drawn.” } S ceived a note from Col. Spalding, dated at 3 
“I comprehend you, I think,”’ I said, ushering } plantation a few miles out of Richmond. John 
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Spalding and I had been college chums, and broached the matter to him, he put him off 
afterward brother lawyers, but his family being $ 3 ev asively. Next day, however, I saw the old 
Alabamians, I had seen him but seldom in many $ colonel, on his mare Bess, coming down the 
years; often enough, however, to keep alive and \ $ street. Came straight to the oflice, and took 
warm our boyish friendships. He told me now; me aside. I never saw a man more vexed. He 
that he had removed to Virginia, would remain § said he liked Philip; that to himself, his family, 
there probably as long as he lived, having i in- S or prospects, he had no objection—none in the 
herited the Poindexter estates. He had just $ $ world! That what was wanting in money, he 
Jearned that I was in Richmond, and wrote $ could make up for Miss Spalding; but that the 
post-haste for me to come out and make my 3 marriage was impossible—impossible! He re- 
home with him. ‘The carriage will go for you ; peated that several times. That Annie could 
to-night,” he said, dogmatically. ‘I will not ; not—dared not marry in Virginia. He dared 
be defrauded of another hour. Annie and [3 not allow it. I couldn’t doubt his sincerity; 
will wait dinner for you. You do not know’ he was vexed to his heart’s core. He took 
my niece Annie yet, John?” He added a} my hand, going away, and said, ‘Before God, 
postscript, asking me to take up Egan on} Brooks Egan, I would give Annie to your son, 
the road. $ with all my heart, if I could. But it is a point 

I forgot to mention that my old trusty clerk, Sof honor. Honor! do you understand?’ I be- 
Egan, was one of the first to welcome me on : lieve him, too. John Spalding is a queer man, 
my return. He had retired from business, $ ; but he’s honest.” 
and bought a small place on the James river. $ “Yes, he’s honest,” I said, reflectively, some 
Egan belonged to an old, though decayed family § : odd incidents of Spalding’s life rising before me. 
of Henrico county, and, notwithstanding his $ ; Once, for example, he had been on the point of 
poverty for many years, had never ceased to $ ’ freeing his slaves and packing them off to Libe- 
associate with the class rightfully his own. In : ria; but he didn’t doit. Another time he con- 
Virginiag you know, as in all unchanging socie- ¢ $ ; templated joining a communist fraternity that 
ties of landed proprietors, the test of rank is ‘ bought a tract of land on the Ohio. He stopped 
blood, not bank-notes. I was not surprised, } short of that achievement also. Somehow, he 
therefore, to find Egan, now that he had leisure { always just grazed a noteworthy act—never hit 
to gratify his natural taste, a popular guest and , it in the bull’s eye. I fancied this difficulty 
host in Richmond coteries, and his son, Philip, $ about his niece arose from some whim. 
not only one of the most promising young sur-$ Egan, while I sat silent, had been looking out 
geons in the city, but a favorite in Madame Ca- 3 of the carriage window, with a disturbed face. 
bell’s literary conversaziones, as well as in the We were nearing the house, now, through a 
more unfastidious ‘‘hops” at the Spotswood. 3 stately oak avenue. 

Driving out with Egan, this evening (we were: ‘The reason why I am urgent about this 
alone in the carriage), I inquired for Phil. ’ matter is this,” he said. ‘The young people 

“He will follow us presently, on horseback,” ; are sincere: they feel deeply. I don’t call love 
said his father, with a slight hesitation. “The {a sham, old as Tam. If the separation is to be 
fact is,” he continued, after a moment’s pause, $ ’ final, the sooner it is decided the better for 
“I intended to mention a little matter concern- ; both. Yet Col. Spalding invites Phil, as usual, 
ing Philip to you, and this is a good oppor-; to the house, and keeps up a wavering hope. 
tunity. Phil has an especial penchant for Col. 3 It is cruel if he intends not to relent. Last 
Spalding’s house.” ’ week, through our consul af, St. Petersburg, I 

llitmy cigar. «Well, Egan, and then—?” 1; was offered a surgeonship for Philip in the 
understood, however: ‘‘My niece, Annie, etc.” I$ Russian army. If his marriage is not to come 
had always a weakness for a love- -story. of, nothing better could chance for the boy 

“Well, to be honest, I fear Spalding has no; than a sojourn abroad for some years. For 
penchant for Philip. The young people are sin- that reason, Mr. Page, I requested you to speak 
cerely attached, and a better looking couple— ? 2 to Col. Spalding. It will bring about some de- 
you can see for yourself, however.” 3 finite result.” 

“What is the objection to Phil?” I asked. “T will do so, to-night, if you choose!” 
“Perhaps I can reason John Spalding into’ thinking how careless Egan seemed of the 
Feason, eh ?” girl’s feelings in previding chance and change 

“Perhaps you can. That is my object in & § for Philip. But then, Phil was ‘his boy. “ae 
telling you. I don't know his objection. He: $ never had a boy; so managed, generally, to see 
is an eccentric man, you know. When Philip ; all the sides of the picture. 
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I saw a different side from Egan that evening, } colonel yonder, with his peer shoulders and 
I fancy, watching the dramatis persone of his } § bulky chest, is walking on ice.’ 
story. For, after Spalding and I had talked $ , ** And his niece?” 
through old times and old friends, for an hour $ 3 ‘Has the same latent flaw in her constity- 
or two, and the first glow of welcome was over, $tion. She might be his daughter: 
I did watch, curiously and closely. There were 3 peraments, physical and spiritual, are so much 
but two or three strangers in the party. To alike. She never will live to see thirty.” 
Egan and his son Col. Spalding was not only For an instant I was shocked; then, remem- 
friendly, but eager in his cordiality. I believed, ; bering it was Dr. Ames’ habit—pleasure, I had 
too, as Egan said, ‘“‘the young people were sin- 3 almost said—to smell the mould in preference 
cere in their attachment.” Very slight recogni- § Sto the rose, I poohed and pished my self into 
tion passed between them; but when Philip  good- -humor; especially when Miss Spalding 
heard her singing, I saw his face color, and came up, and, with a shy color in her face, 
heard his nervous laugh—like a woman’s—un- took hold of my arm, saying, “her uncle had 
certain, unassured. Miss Spalding, when he: ‘sent her to sing me some Scotch songs.” I led 
came near her, showed no sign of embarrass- { her to the music-room, not blaming John Spald- 
ment; only her lips whitened a little, and her $ ing if he chose a more heroic hero for her than 
clear gray eye grew stiller, deeper. There was : good, whimsical Phil Egan. 
a difference between them. She had the more } 
manly soul of the two. Yet Philip Egan, with 3 CHAPTER III. 
his assertant physical nature, his bluff voice, I TELL my story curtly. Incidents are all 
frank face, hearty good-humor, was a master:[ attempt to give. I draw no inferences to 
for many women. It was a mistake of chance } «point a moral,” delineate no characters “to 
that this one had chosen him for hers. 3 I hasten over the time, there- 
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’ adorn the tale.” 
Annie Spalding was not beautiful. Smal! and ‘ fore, rapidly. 
puny in figure, with a pale, meek face. But her’ Some two weeks after I became anénmate of 
eyes—dark, pitiful, solitary eyes—made my old } Col. Spalding’s house, I was sitting with Annie 
heart throb warm with sudden pity toward her. jin the breakfast-room—our favorite morning 
Yet I saw no cause to pity her. Col. Spalding $ ‘ resort. I was smoking (the young lady was 
held her as the apple of his eye; life opened § s good-humored as well as good-natured), and the 
fair and broad before her. As for the marriage } ’ colonel reading scraps of news from the morn- 
with Philip Egan, when I had watched them for 3 ing papers to us, while she sewed. I had not 
an hour, I found myself muttering, ‘‘Unsuit- 3 ’ spoken of Philip Egan to the colonel as yet— 
able, utterly unsuitable!” Yet Philip Egan was i had set apart this morning’s ride as the time 
a trump of a fellow in his way. I never denied } when it should be done. I had no fear that my 
that. But, surely, a woman, whose soul looked | ndetiens of the matter would be deemed intru- 
out—as that girl’s did—into the world, earnest, 3 sive: Col. Spalding had hinted it to me fre 
questioning, solemn, deserved something better } quently—seemed to desire that whatever had 


of fate than a husband whom one, involuntarily, 
described as a ‘‘perfect brick.” 

Before the evening was over, Egan came to $ 
me. ‘Defer your remonstrance with Col. Spald- ; 
ing for a day or two,” he said. ‘‘He may in- 
troduce the subject to you himself.” 

I nodded assent, watching the look with which § 
Annie followed her lover. How lonesome it 
was! Tired, I fancied, of pain—of herself— 
of life. 

“You are admiring my favorite,” said old 
Dr. Ames, leaning over my chair. ‘‘Annie 
Spalding? Yes? Poor child!” 

‘*What do you mean?” I asked. 

The old doctor took snuff. ‘Well, well, we 
doctors see the skeleton under the flesh, you 
know; ‘smell the mould above the rose,’ eh? 
There is a latent disease in the Spalding family } 
—of the heart: their deaths are all sudden. The ‘ 


‘ been told me by the Egans should be openly 
spoken of and discussed. The horses had been 
‘ brought te the door, but we lingered. Col. Spald- 

ing had a headache, and I was lazy; so we read 

on at the Enquirer. 

The etagere by which I sat was covered with 

daguerreotypes. Stereoscopes. were then un- 
; known. But the colonel, with his usual enthu- 
‘siasm for a new fancy, had daguerreotypes not 
$ * only of his friends, but also of his favorite slaves, 
: horses, dogs. An odd collection, that made me 
: smile furtively, once or twice, as I examined it. 
. opened one case, at last, the face in which 
‘ troubled me. Certainly, I knew it. I hesitated 
‘only a moment. It was the woman of the life- 
i insurance policy. 
s 
S 


I pushed it across the table to Miss Spalding. 
“May I 


‘‘That face is familiar to me,’ I said. 
‘ ask the name of the lady?” 
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“You must be mistaken, John,” said her; The house, that day, I recollect, was alive 
uncle. ‘‘It is impossible that you could have : with visitors. I saw but little of Col. Spald- 
seen her. It is Louisa Carew, my house-$ing. Dinner—a state dinner—was over late; 
keeper, for many years, in Alabama.” ; and when the last, lingering guest retired, I 

“And my nursery governess,” said Annie, } rung for my night-lamp to go to my own room. 
her eyes growing wet. : The colonel’s man met me in the hall. 

“She is dead?” I asked. ‘‘Mars’ John wish um moment’s conversation 

I thought Col. Spalding fidgeted, brushing the $ wid you, in’s chamber.” 
hair off his thin face, as he answered, “Yes.” I turned and followed the servant through 

“Did she leave any children?” I persisted, } the corridors to the colonel’s study. 
my mind naturally reverting to my own per- Col. Spalding was sitting by the fire, a small 
plexing dilemma. table beside him, on which lay some papers, 

Col. Spalding rose from his seat, rang the $ beside a bottle of wine and goblets. The red 
bell to order the horses nearer, not seeming to: Bohemian glass glowed in the lamp-light, 
hear my question. < throwing a hot flicker on the man’s pale, 

“I think she did,” said Annie, in her quiet $ bearded face. 
voice. ‘‘I fear she did. She often used to talk “Come in, Page. A bit of business on hand, 
to me of a daughter who was far from her; 3 to-night.” 
farther than land or sea could divide them, she I sat down. 
said. I don’t know what she meant by that.” “Take a glass. It is pure Lachryme Christi. 

“Come, Page, the horses wait. Good-by,} Your thin Spanish wines for me. There’s fire 
Annie!” cried the colonel, kissing her cheek, : in them, when a man needs heart.” 
and pinching her ear. ‘Wait lunch on us, We drank, and criticised our drink for a 
little girl.” moment. 

I asked no more questions. Some unplea- “‘T don’t feel right to-night,” he said, getting 
sant memory stung him at the mention of this$ up and pacing the floor. ‘I have a curious 
woman’s st Besides, I had promised her 5 loth in the lungs; must see Ames in the 
to keep her secret—to recognize her nowhere. { morning. What a confounded old croaker he 

After we had struck into the open country, I , is! Well, Page, here’s the business,” sitting 
Eesthe subject of Philip —. ir down, abruptly. “Tm going to be ready for 

I am glad you mentioned this, Page,” said ; this thing when it comes,” hurrying out the 
the old man, drawing rein. ‘‘I knew Brooks’ words: ‘‘Dying, you know! I’ve lived a poor 
Egan had consulted you; and I want you, as} life enough; but I'll try and patch matters up 
my friend, to convince him and his son that it ; before I go. You know what old Ames says: I 
can never be—never!”’ 3 have not three hours’ purchase on life, any day. 

“Phil is a clever fellow,” I ventured. There is one thing I tried to do right in; but 

me know it. Not just the man I'd have chosen ¢ God knows how it will turn out!”” He muttered 
for Annie; but she likes him, and that’s enough. $thus to himself, leaning his head on his hand. 
_— is a bar, Page; there is a bar.” ’ Looking up at last, he went on more calmly. 

is gray eyes glowered dark and sombre; ? ‘Do not laugh at me, Page; but I feel at times 
some thought of which I knew nothing troubled 3 as if my lease of life were short. To-night I 
him, deep and painful. am haunted by the feeling. Indulge me in my 

“Well,” I said, putting spurs to my horse, $ whim; it is this: You know circumstances have 
“I have discharged my duty to Egan. My: made me a slave-holder; in principle I am 
heart was not much in it. A higher type of$ almost a Fourierite. You smile! But there 
man would match Annie better.” is no tyrant like circumstance, after all. I'll 

Spalding groaned, ‘‘Annie? God help her!” : shake it off, at the last. I want you to draw 
He said nothing more. up free papers for all my people.” 

Despite all my efforts, the ride was dull and “ To-night?” 
silent. I was puzzled, as Egan had been. How- **No; to-morrow. I have not the documents 
ever, it was no concern of mine; further remark $ prepared for you. To-morrow.” He stirred the 
Would have been but idle curiosity. Yet silently, } fire. ‘I only wished to tell you, and explain 
Iconfess, I wondered what the fatal bar could be! why I meant to do this.” 

We returned early. I fancied the colonel was} During the whole time the man was smother- 
more tender even than usual with his niece. It : ing down some terrible emotion. I saw this, 
Was the manner of one who has done another a and rose to go. We were friends, but I had no 
deadly wrong and strives to atone. 3 right to pry into his heart-secrets. 
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“Very well, Spalding. We will make it all; of any kind throwing light on his arrangements 


right in the morning. You will lessen Annie’s } for the future, could be found. 


portion considerably, however.” 


I had but little 
¢ doubt that reference to the proper authorities 


His face was actually ghastly as he turned § Sin Alabama would establish Annie’s claim to 


from me quickly. 


hand. 

“Good-night, Spalding.” 

‘Will you go, Page? Good-night then.” 

He came up as my hand was on the door. 
**Good-night, John. Don’t leave your life for 
the last moment to set right.” 

I spoke cheerfully, bidding him good-night; 
thought his depression transient and morbid, 3 
and told him so; recommended him to commend } 
his soul and body to God in an honest, manly ; 
fashion, and leave the wine untouched, so go to 
bed with a clear conscience. 

It was late before I slept; my brain was 
heated with the strange forebodings carried 
from his chamber: my sleep, when it came, 
was heavy and lasted long. 

It was broken bya sharp clutch on my elbow. 
I looked up; the gray morning light was steal- 
ing wanly through the curtains, the night-lamp § 
flared pale on the table; beside me stood old } 
Dave, Col. Spalding’s butler. His gray head 
was shaking as with palsy, his teeth chattering. 

‘‘What is it, uncle?’’ I cried, starting up. 

‘*Fur de lub ob de Lord don’t wake dat chile, 
Miss Annie—but mars’ is dead.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


Deap! That page was closed. Let us leave : 
it in silence. With the sins or short-comings } 
of the dead, I have nothing to do; my story is 
only of the sore and heavy weight which fell § 
from them on the survivors. 

Three weeks after the death of Col. Spalding, § 
I sat again in the breakfast-room. This time 
alone. Annie, who had sunk under the sudden § 
shock, had never, as yet, left her room; and 
the light snow falling without was whitening $ 
the old colonel’s grave. I had remained after 
his death; the girl seemed singularly alone. 
Their residence in Virginia had been short; 
so, although the planter’s wives were kind in 
offering their houses for her present home, she 
shrank from them as from strangers. ‘‘The 
house puts me in mind of him,” she said to me, 
‘‘and he was all I had. I am an orphan, you 


know.” My age and intimacy with her uncle 
> must be done, to-night.”” Then he went walking 


seemed to call on me to assume the temporary 
care of the poor child, until something definite 
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‘Annie! Why do you talk $ the estate. 
of her?” moving the lamp with an unsteady ; 


Upon this morning Brooks Egan and his son 
$ Were with me. 

“I am confident, Mr. Page,” said Philip, 
S «that you will adopt my plan, when you con- 
sider it. Let Annie at once be removed to the 
$ guardianship of my aunt, and the marriage 
Sta ake place immediately. Her peculiar loneli- 
3 ness makes it proper. Necessary; I am sure 

3 you think so?” 
’ «7 am sure you do,” I laughed. “Be patient, 
She is not unprotected. Wait until we hear 
; § from Alabama. Brady has written to Mobile, 
‘ and hopes to receive an answer to-day.” 

“T know,” said Philip, impatiently. “The 
more reason she should commit herself to me, 
her rightful guardian, while her fate is unde- 
cided, before she is declared an heiress, or 
; otherwise. I do not wish my motives doubted.” 

“Philip is right,” urged Brooks Egan. ‘“(Con- 
sider, Page 
$ ‘TI have no right to consider, or decide. She 
: is of age, consult her.” 
$ «That is all I ask,” said Philip, confidently. 
’ Trang the bell. ‘Ask your mistress if she will 
; see Mr. Philip Egan,” I said to the servant. 

’ A few moments after she returned, saying 
: that Miss Spalding was in the library and at- 
‘tended Mr. Egan. He went out eagerly. An 
’ hour after he returned, flushed but crest-fallen; 
’ Annie had declined to marry him until her 
$ uncle’s papers had been thoroughly searched, to 
8 ‘ discover, if possible, his reason for refusing - 
’ consent so long. ‘It is but a question of time,” 
3 said young Egan, triumphantly, as he prepared 
Sto leave. ‘Annie will be mine at last.” 
: I stood at the lodge-gate watching the Egans, 
Sas they rode down the avenue; as I turned 
: away, I saw Brady driving up rapidly in a gig, 
‘ and waited for him. 
’ ‘News from Alabama?” I said, as he came 
‘up. He nodded, and, jumping out, threw the 
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} reins to a servant, and joined me. 


I knew Brady’s face well: something was 
wrong. I had not seen him look in this way 
since we lost the great Stokes case. 

“What is it?” 

‘Read for yourself,” he said, thrusting % 


letter in my hand. ‘Decide for us. Something 


up and down the path, wiping the sweat off his 


of her uncle’s intentions could be ascertained. } face. 
This was no easy matter: no will, no writing } 


It was a lawyer’s letter, on blue paper, brief, 
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A STORY OF LIFE-INSURANCE. 453 
to the point. He (Thomas Jordan, attorney-at- , Orleans she was ill, and the remainder of her 
law in Mobile,) regretted deeply to learn the journey was accomplished at the risk of her 
news of the death of his former client, Col. life. But we went on. I knew, though sbe did 
Spalding. It was true that in the midst of life : not, that worse than death lay behind. 
we are in death. He was instructed by James} I had a friend in Quebec, a Quaker lady, with, 
Spalding, nephew and heir-at-law of the de- 3 a home as full of quiet content as her heart was 
ceased, to inform Messrs. Page & Brady that full of love. I brought Annie to her, and told 
he would set out for Richmond immediately, 3 her the story; left Annie there, white and weak, 
arrive probably as soon as the letter. Mean- : in the little bed where the Friend’s daughter 
while, he desired the estate, real and personal, } died years before. 
should remain intact. The slaves belonging to} ‘Tell her nothing until you hear from me,” 
the Virginia plantations would probably remain : I said; and then came back to Richmond, leav- 
there. One, however, brought from Alabama, de- 3 ing the money from the life-insurance ready for 
served peculiar care from her painful position, } her use. 
which Mr. James Spalding fully appreciated; : I met Brady at the depot. 
the pale mulatto, named Annie, daughter of § “Safe?” he whispered. 

Col. Spalding and his slave, Louisa. The girl, 3 I nodded. 

the lawyer had understood, was ignorant of her 3 ‘Spalding is here, and it is, or he is, the 
real position, believed herself the niece of Col. 3 deuce to pay.” 

Spalding and his heiress. That he had per-: ‘Come to supper first, and then we'll pay it,” 
mitted her to believe this, was but another } I rejoined. 

proof of the mental weakness under which he{ After supper, we went up to the Spottswood, 
had long labored. The letter closed with} where Spalding boarded. He was a thin, wiry 
“highest considerations,” ete. $ trader, Alabamian though he might be, or Spald- 

A postscript informed us that Mr. J. Spald- ing born. ‘What can ennoble fools, or sots, or 
ing had not decided what disposition should be $ cowards? Not all the blood of all the Howards,” 
made of the woman Annie. : or Spaldings either, in this case. 

I had, even then, a suspicion that the letter § He affected the bully for awhile, until he 
was written to give us timely warning. After-$ found it was no use. 
ward I knew it. Whatever Brady or I may § “There is the money,” I said, counting it on 
have felt, it was no time for anything but keen } the table, ‘‘the full value of the woman Annie. 
decision and speedy action. The life-insurance } For her escape I alone am responsible. Bring 
was intended for this girl. Brady drew a check : it before a court of justice, if you will. You 
on the bank for the amount, trusting to luck to $ will see how James Spalding and John Page 
repay it from the insurance office afterward; stand before a Richmond jury.” I bluffed him 
which was done by-the-way. § down. He threatened and swore at us as we 

A harder task remained for me: to break the : left the house, but I knew he would do nothing. 
news to the wretched girl. I put it off, until, ; I never heard from him again. 
at least, escape was certain. I only told her{ My story is sad, I hurry over it. I remained 
that it was necessary for her to leave the house : in Richmond only long enough to know what 
instantly, on account of some legal procedures. } course the Egans meant to pursue. I met Philip 
Poor Annie had a wholesome horror of the law, } in the club-room that night. To do him justice, 
and an utter ignorance. I said te her we must { he looked worn and pale. I saw he avoided me, 
leave in the night train to join her friends, who } watching me furtively. I heard him tell an ac- 
had written to claim her, and bewildered, half-} quaintance that he would leave in the morning 
sick, terrified by my assumed impatience, she } train. 
made little objection. «For what place?” I said, facing him. 

Shall I tell you how John Page, at that time} ‘New York, en route for Russia,” he an- 
the owner of two or three hundred negroes, } swered, following me, whispering, ‘‘Where is 
ran a slave over the under-ground railroad to} she? For God’s sake, Mr. Page, tell me some- 
Canada? We went straight down to Charleston, ; thing about her before I go!”’ I shook him off— 
8.C., completely to baffle all pursuers: thence } the poor, pitiful hound! 

Scross to New Orleans, and then in as directa} After my return home, I received weekly bul- 
Toute as possible to Quebec. The letter I left  letins from my Quaker friend, about her charge, 
in Brady’s hands to give to the Egans. i written as tenderly as though she had spoken 

One trial I was spared. I had not to tell: of a daughter. ‘She knows all,” she wrote 
Aunie her story. Before we reached New! once. ‘No heavier blew ever fell on one of 
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454 QUESTIONINGS OF A CHILD. 
God’s flock; but He tries none more than they It was a cool, bright evening, when she died, 
are able to bear.” She never spoke of Philip. It may be that the 

In March I received a note from Annie her-: honest clearness of dying hours showed her 
self, asking me to come and see her. ‘Let me: how false were the grounds on which such love 
thank you for all you have done before I go,” : rested, or perhaps the hurt was too deep. [ 
she said. ‘‘The pain was for a use. I see it 3 cannot tell. 
now. I had but a few months to live, and it} She lay that evening, holding my hand in 
was better the world should hold little that was ; hers, her head resting on the Quaker’s breast, 
hard to part from. Now, no one will grieve ; talking cheerily and brightly for an hour or 
for me, whose pain will not soon be healed.” 3 two, looking at the clear crimson west. 

God knows how bitter was the solitude of ‘What is it He said?” she whispered. 
heart from which the poor girl wrote that word. : “¢<¢Peace I leave with you. Not as the world 
I hurried to Quebec in time to see her once ; giveth, give I unto you.’ Say it for me.” 
again, for her last steps down were swift. Quiet’ I repeated it, my voice husky and choked. 
though and firm, He led her who holds the lambs : She noticed it, half-smiling, 
in His bosom. : You don’t want to see me go?” patting my 

I remember but one look of bitterness on her : hand. ‘How foolish thatis! I am tired, you 
peaceful face. When I first came, I raised her} know. Good-night! I think I'll sleep awhile. 
hand to my lips in my old-fashioned way. : Waken me early in the morning.” 

“You forget,” she said, her face dyed red.: And so she slept until the morning: the 
She never forgot. ‘ morning of the Resurrection! 
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QUESTIONINGS OF A CHILD. 


BY MINNIE 


To-nicuT I sang, at twilight gray, 
The songs I used to sing 

Unto my babes, when closing Day 
Was folding down her wing. 

Of little forms I used to clasp, 
Two slumber in a tomb; 

One boy alone is left, whose cheek 
Doth wear its fifth May-bloom. 

He sits within his little chair 
Drawn close mine own beside, 

And prattles soft, my darling fair, 
Of those dear ones that died; 

And asks me, with sweet lips of love, 
And eye that’s flowing o’er, 

If they have pleasant homes above, 
And playthings on the floor. 


Say, mamma dear, does little Grace 
Lead Willie by the hand? 

And walk they in that shining place, 
So beautiful and grand? 

And do they ever think of me? 
And doesn’t Gracie cry— 

And little Willie too—to be 
With papa, ma, and I? 

Oh! if we fix a swing to-day, 
And let it reach the sky, 

Would they come down? But ah! you say 
That they have wings to fly! 

Why don’t they come?—I wish they could— 
And laugh with me, and play, 

Td let them have my toys, I would— 
Oh! won’t they, mamma, say? 

If Grace a great, long stick should take 
And with the bright moon play, 

And if she spoiled it—would God make 
Dear Gracie go away? 


MARY LEE. 


And does she pick up twinkling stars, 
Yo fill her little pail— 

As she and I the pebbles picked 
Last Spring, down in the vale? 

You say I was a baby-child 
When Willie went away, 

And that I bent down low, and smiled, 
And kissed his lips of clay. 

But I remember darling Grace— 
My little sister fair— 

Her eye was like the blue of Heaven 
And brown, like mine, her hair. 

How very much I long to see 
Those dear ones in the sky! 

Oh! mamma dear, do pray for me, 
That God will make me die! 

For I have none to play with me— 
Papa would be with you- 

Then Willie, Grace, and I should be 
All in that sky of blue. 


If they are happy, more than here, 
May I not, too, be so? 

You hurt my soul, oh! mamma dear, 
When thus you say: No, no! 


So prattled on my darling dove; 
I clasped him to my heart— 
Oh! thus we will be folded, love, 
In Heaven—no more to part! 
There came a light, with glory riven, 
Fled all the twilight gray— 
An angel-wing clove the broad even, 
Adown the Heavenward way— 
The angel Hope, that gilds the low 
Dark clouds around us hung— 
The angel Hope. whose music-flow 
Each human heart hath sung. 
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AN UNPROTECTED FEMALE. 
BY EMILY J. MACKINTOSH. 


«You are not afraid to go on alone?” g in a quiet, lady-like tone that would have com- 

The speaker was a young man who stood on $ ’ pletely disarmed either impertinence or mis- 
the platform of a railway station, and he ad- 3 construction, 
dressed a young girl beside him, whose neat “T have the magazines of the month, which 
gray dress and little satchel proclaimed the {my brother handed me as we started. They 
traveler. are at your service, if you have no book.” 

“Tt is 400 bad,” he added, ‘‘for the Walters “IT can cut the leaves for you,” he said. 
to disappoint you at the last moment. Perhaps, «Thank you!” 
to-morrow ” s The darkness gathered, and the conductor 

“Oh, no! to-morrow won’t do, Nat! Leonie ’ lighted lamps enough to make it “‘visible;” but 
is to be married on Wednesday, and I must : not, by any means, enough to allow anything 
start to-day. Mrs. Walters could not help the $ else to share the privilege. Reading, of course, 
baby’s sickness, and I am not afraid.” 3 was at an end, and the cold was making itself 

“You will have to ride all night.” ‘felt as the cars sped forward. Nettie put up 

“Never mind! No American ever annoys an$ her hand for her shawl. In an instant it was 
unprotected female. I must get into the cars.” } taken from her. 

Mr. Ralph Howell very unwillingly gave his “Stand up, and let me put it on for you,” 
arm to his sister, led her to a seat, bade her $ said the gentleman beside her. ‘Are you going 
good-by, and sprang off, just as the train $ to ride all night? Because, if you wish to wake 
started. at any particular time, I will call you.” 

“After all,” thought Miss Nettie, as shé ar- “T ride to Rosehill.” 
ranged her shawl on the back of the seat, ‘it ‘‘We reach there at six in the morning. I 
is not so bad! The train reaches Rosehill at $ am going there too.” 
day-break, and there is sure to be some one to “Yes?” There was an accent of interest in 
meet me. It is now four o’clock, and as soon 3} Nettie’s voice. 
as it is dark, I can put on my nubia and go to “Yes! I am on my way to act as grooms- 
sleep.” And, having reached this conclusion, } man at a wedding.” 

Miss Nettie looked up to see what part of the ‘‘Miss Simmons!” It slipped out before Net- 
country they were riding through. The cars : tie was aware of it. 

were very much crowded; for it was October. “Yes. I am first groomsman to my friend, 
All the seats were filled, except the one beside ¢ Dick Ross.” 

Nettie; yet there was only one person standing «And I am going there to be first brides- 
in the car. It was a gentleman, whg leaned 3 maid. You are Dr. Holman?” 

against the door, and looked out, over Nettie’s ‘‘And you Miss Howell, of course! How 
head, and out of Nettie’s window. She hesi- glad I am to be able to do what I have been 
tated for a moment—for the gentleman was $ longing for this last three hours!” 

young and handsome—but another glance at *‘ And that is?” 

his frank, honest face decided her: and, with ‘Offer you my assistance; for I see you are 
a dignified bow, she offered him the place. He 3 alone.” 

thanked her, and accepted her offer. “Yes. Ralph was horrified at my starting 

Having done her duty, Nettie took from her $ § < unprotected. But my escorts, Mr. and Mrs. 
satchel a book and began to read, while her $ SW, alters, were unexpectedly detained by the ill- 
companion, from behind his newspaper, studied § 3 $ ness of their child, and sent word to the depot. 
her face. He saw the rare but beautiful com- Sy was not afraid; so I made fun of Ralph’s 
bination of very fair curls and large black eyes, scruples and started alone. It wag too late 
With black eyebrows and lashes, a pure, blonde $ to turn back and ask mother or father.” 
complexion, and a small, slight figure. Sheread$ The approaching wedding was a good subject 
for a few moments; and then, seeing that her for opening the conversation, and the travelers 
Companion had put away his paper, she said, chatted pleasantly for two or three hours. Then, 
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AN UNPROTECTED FEMALE. 

in a pause of the talk, the car faded away before; ‘You were thrown from the ition. side of 

Nettie’s drooping eyelids, and she fell fast asleep. } the car, by the crash of the locomotive before 

She felt a gentle hand draw her head down to a$I could catch you, and I had to spring out for 

comfortable resting place, and then all sights my life.” 

and sounds fied away. She was wakened, some} He raised her arm, as he spoke, and, with « 

hours later, by a sudden shock that threw her $ sharp cry of pain, she fainted again. 

forward violently. She stood up, and the next : It was a different scene upof which her next 

instant a strong hand caught her arm. ’ moment of consciousness found her. She was 
*Quiet! Wait and see what 3 lying on a small bed, in a little room, whose 
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The words were lost in a crashing sound. 
The door in front of her flew open, and she 
saw something crushing forward with resist- 
less power. Horrible cries mingled with the 
roaring of the machinery, and then a blow on 
the head stunned her—and she lost all con- 
sciousness. 

She revived to find herself lying on the 


$ low ceiling and narrow walls gave her an odd, 
’ stifled feeling; but her eyes rested first on 9 
3 figure beside her, and she was astonished to 
hear her own weak voice, when she said, 
**Mother!”’ 

‘Are you awake, Nettie?” 

“Why, mother, how came you here?—and 
where am I?” 

‘You are in the house of a farmer, who has 
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ground, in the clear bright moonlight, at some } 
few feet from the railroad track. She tried to } given up all his rooms to the wounded from the 





rise, but a sharp pain in her arm and side pre- ; railway accident. You remember that, Nettie?” 


vented her, and she saw that she was covered 
with blood. She could see the piled up ruins 
of the cars, and people with heavy burdens 
passing to and fro. She could hear groans, 
and screams, the wailing of searchers, and the 
directions of clear, authoritative voices; but 
she could not move, and did not know how to 
speak or to whom. At last one group of the? 
men, who were raising the dead and wounded 
from the ground, approached her. An old gen- 
tleman bent over her. 

‘Are you hurt?” he asked, in a grave tone, 
that the forced calmness made almost stern. 

“Tam afraid so. I cannot move.” 

“Who was with you?” 

**T was alone, sir. What is the matter?” 

**A collision. Ah! here comes our young 
doctor. Another patient for you, my friend.” 

‘Miss Howell! Thank God, you are not 
dead!” 

Dr. Holman bent over Nettie, as he spoke, } 
and she saw that his left arm was in a sling, 
made of a strip of her shawl. 

“We were obliged to rifle bags and baskets, : 
and search for linen handkerchiefs, or any- 
thing else useful we could find,” he said, 


noticing her eyes; ‘fortunately I had my in- ; 


struments in the baggage car which escaped 3 
injury.” 

While he was speaking, he knelt beside her 
and had wiped the blood from her face, and } 
dressed a deep gash in her forehead; while the } 
old gentleman and his companions were looking } 
further for their melancholy burdens. As Dr. } 
Holman finished his task, he said, 

‘*Where else are you hurt?” 

**My arm, I think, and side!” 


3 «Yes; but how did I get here?—and how did 
} you get here?” 

; “We were telegraphed, the next morning, 
sand I found you here when Icame. You had 


3 

3 dislocated your shoulder and broken your arm, 
} and had a raging fever. 
g 
N 


I have been here for 
ten days.” 

‘**And Dr. Holman?” 

‘He has been a miracle! He was wounded 
‘himself, broke his left arm in springing from 
$ the cars, but he was everywhere from the first. 
3 All speak in the warmest terms of his care and 
} skill; and I should surely be the first, for, I be- 
‘lieve under Providence, I owe my child’s life to 
’ his skill and attention.” 

Nettie saw the large tears in her mother’s 
eyes; but she was too weak to do more than 
smile at her caress, and then fall asleep, thank- 
ing God for her deliverance from this great 
$danger. She was not told then of the number 

; of dead who were taken from the piled ruins of 
the shattered cars; but later she shuddered as 
3 she gratefully thanked her kind physician for 
3 his prompt care of her. 

Her convalescence was rapid, but not too 
much so to allow hours of quiet talk, and of 
reading in her little room, with her mother and 
3 the doctor for guests. 

For a month Miss Simmons put off her wed- 

; ding, that she might have Nettie and the doctor 

‘ present; and when they entered the room, with 

$the traces of pain still visible in their pale 
\ faces, there were many significant smiles passed 

{amongst the guests, and some loudly expressed 

; prophecies of another wedding. And the next 
spring they came true, for then Dr. Holman 
married the UNPROTECTED FEMALE. 
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CHAPTER IX. 3 for this fair lady, you might have found your 

Prince Epwarp and Flora Macdonald stood ; Prince dead, here in the cage, where he came 
together by the ruined altar, her hand was in to give thanks.” 
his, pale and cold, notwithstanding the kisses 3 The young men started forward, uttering 
he had left upon it. Her eyes were downcast; 7 broken exclamations of surprise. Flora, trem- 
her lips quivering; fright had stricken all the; bling yet, clung to her cousin, who supported 
bloom from her life. She was ready to sink; her feebleness with his arm; while the Prince, 
down upon the steps of the altar and burst into : in a few glowing words, informed them of the 
tears at her sovereign’s feet. : peril from which she had saved him. 

“How can I thank you?—how express the § “Tf an angel had flung herself between me 
glow of admiration that warms my heart?” said 3 Sand death, I could not have been more sur- 
the Prince, sincere and earnest in his gratitude. § ‘ prised or more grateful,” he said. 

“No, no. I want no thanks, deserve none.; But amid all this praise Flora’s head drooped, 
If my poor act has saved your life; if—if—oh! ; and her eyes were downcast. Then Dougal 
thanks to our blessed Lady that it was no worse. $ spoke out with a burst of regretful enthusiasm, 
It seems as if the steel were in my own heart, ‘Oh! that I had known of this peril, I might 
Iam so cold, so cowardly.” $ have earned the glory of saving my Prince and 

“Cowardly! Oh! brave, brave maiden, cold § 3 this fair lady from the terror which possesses 
and trembling so, while this heroism warms $ ‘ her even now!” 
every drop of blood in my veins! If our king- At the sound of his voice, so fresh and ardent, 
dom produces such women, it is well worth ; Flora’s color came back, and a flash darted from 
fighting for—dying for.” $ her half-closed eyelashes. 

Flora Macdonald was sinking down in the; ‘“‘I wish it had been you!” she said. 
reaction of extreme excitement; but at these $ ‘‘Lady!” exclaimed the Prince. 
words she stood upright again. ‘*No, no, my; ‘‘Forgive me,” faltered the young girl, with 
Prince, not because her feeble women, now and ; touching simplicity; ‘‘but I am a woman, and 
then, do a wild act they cannot help, should our : it seems as if bloodshed fills me with terror. I 
land be set loose from slavery to the German, : cannot believe that the assassin will not reap- 
but because the son of her rightful sovereign is : pear.” 
on the soil—because the old line of Scottish; Edward smiled. 
kings is alone worthy to govern Scotland.” 3 ‘Nay, we will guard against that. I shall 

“Priestess! beautiful, beautiful woman!” : not come into a dim, old chapel alone again, 
aan the Prince, grasping her clasped 3 believe me; though this rashness has taught a 

ands between his own; ‘the blood of kings 3 lesson, and given me a momeny I would not 
alone should do homage to such heroism, such ¢ ; forget for half a kingdom.” 
beauty !” There was something so thrilling in the 

As he spoke thus ardently, the Prince bent ; Prince’s words, so brilliant in his look, that 
——. = a — — i ~ ned $ Flora a more and more behind the pro- 

ggling hands, when the door, through which $ tection of her cousin. 
Flora had entered, opened, and Dougal came in, $ ; “Take me away,’ > she whispered; ‘‘oh! take 
followed by Clanranald. The young men started $ 3 me away!” 
back, in amazement, when they saw the Prince, § ‘*My Prince,” said Clanranald, ‘‘let me with- 
a looking from him to each other, at a $ ¢ draw my ame, that we may search for this 
ow to act. $ assassin.’ 

The Prince saw them and dropped Flora’s } ‘““Nay, I think it must prove useless, as I 
hands; but resumed one again on the instant. {could not identify him, if he were found,” an- 

“Come forward, my friends,” he said, leading 3 swered the Prince. 
the trembling girl toward her cousin. ‘But: Clanranald turned quickly to Flona, 
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“Nor you, my cousin?” man occupied while in town. It was an im- 
The young girl turned deathly pale. } posing structure, to which the old lord had 
*“‘T was confused, ee: it was no time :  eransferred an almost regal retinue of servants, 
for close observation.” 3 ’ for when he came southward the proud chief 
There was something about Flora’s manner } i always doubled his state. Thus his castle near 
that struck her cousin with momentary uneasi- } ‘Inverness was rude and barren of ornament, 
ness; but as he was observing her the Prince compared to the luxurious appgntments of his 
spoke: :city home. Lady Clanranald descended from 
*‘Let the subject rest. The idea that a Stuart : the carriage, and, with Katharine leaning on 
has been hunted for his life into the very sanc- 1 ber arm, mounted the steps which led to the 
tuary of Holyrood, is not a tale which we wish ; front door, guarded by two crouching lions of 
circulated among our soldiers, who hoped to } ponderous granite, which, with their stony lips 
find nothing but friends in Edinburgh. Let; curved back from the rudely cut teeth, seemed 
the adventures of this hour be a close secret to snarl them back from the ponderous door. 
among us. Even though a lady honors us by} Lady Clanranald had been greatly agitated 
sharing it, I have no fear that it will not be s by the loss of her niece, and still bore traces 


faithfully kept.” 3 ‘of the anxiety that possessed her. She had 
Flora tried to smile, and bent her graceful} promptly despatched the servants, in attend- 
head blushing through her paleness. ’ ance, in search of the missing girl; and, in the 
“It is easy to be silent, my Prince.” 3 midst of this oppressive trouble, stood before 


“Ma foi! but I do not find it so!’ exclaimed } Lord Lovat’s portal, trembling with terror, and 
Edward, regarding her blushes with evident { panting to go herself in search of her favorite. 
admiration. With her own hand she lifted the ponderous 

‘Have I leave to retire?” she said. ‘My 3 ; knocker, and claimed admission. 
aunt —- find no rest till I am by her side} The lady might have fancied herself in some 
again.” , stately hotel of Paris, so foreign was the aspect 

“If we grant this gentle wish, fair one, it ; of Lord Lovat’s residence, so luxurious its ap- 
is because the people within yonder will be $ pointments. 
clamoring for our own presence; but, our lady } Through the broad entrance hall, and up a 
favoring, we shall find an opportunity to ren- ; stair- case with banisters of massively carved 
der our thanks in some more fitting place, and 3 oak, between which a half-dozen men in armor 
that before long.” § could have marched abreast without clashing 


“No, no, my Prince, I ask, I desire no thanks. { swords, the two ladies followed the man in 
It was a wild impulse that sent me to the rescue. ; waiting. Katharine knew the way; but she 


I seemed to be leaping out of a dream, and have $ : hung back, timidly, and followed the Lady 
‘no idea how I reached the altar.” 3 ‘ Clanranald, who threw off her anxiety with 

“Tt was a fortunate dream and happy hour ; the vigorous effort of a strong will, and ap- 
for Edward, for, from this moment, he dates a } peared before the old lord in queenly com- 
- double life.” } posure. 

Again Flora’s hand was lifted to the royal: In every house which Lord Lovat occupied 
‘lips, and relinquished with a gentle sigh. : his own rooms were the center of luxury. 
“Adieu, ma belle; the brightest room in this } Everything rare and costly which genius could 


-old palace will be dark after you have left it. invent, or money purchase, was gathered about 


Gentlemen, we release you both from attend- } him, not with the grace which refinement lends, 
ance here. Escort this lady to her home and $ but profusely, till the beholder turned away— 
thus earn the envy of your Prince.” satiated before he could begin to admire. Very 
Thus gracefully ending the scene, Charles different from the drawing-room of Lady Clan- 
Edward moved toward the door, through which § ‘ranald was the chamber in which Lord Lovat 
he had entered from the palace, and disap- $ Smet his guest. In place of dark oaken panels 
peared; while Flora and her protectors passed prevalent at the time, the walls were hung with 
through another entrance into the open air. $ paintings, florid and suggestive of forbidden 
$thoughts rather than objectionable in them- 
‘selves. Silken and velvet cushions not only 
CHAPTER X. S occupied the divans and massive easy- -chairs, 

Tae Lady Clanranald and Katharine Fraser $ but were heaped upon the mosaic wood-work 
entered | Lovat’s carriage, and were driven $ ; of the floor—convenient for the old Sybarite to 
slowly to the mansion which that noble- {cast himself down, should he weary of the 
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yelvety softness of his easy-chair. In allthat; ‘Fair lady,” he said, with elaborate grace 
room, and in the stately chambers to which it ; learned at the French court, ‘fortune has been 
opened, there was not a single object which ’ kind to send me the honor of your fisit on the 
pointed to a lofty aspiration or a refined idea. } first day of my sojourn in Edinburgh.” 
Beauty there was in profusion, but of a kind } ‘““My fair friend, your grand-daughter, will 
which ministered to the sense alone; and the} rest more content when she sees so little cause 
owner of all this seemed a part of his belong- for alarm in your face, my lord. The truth is, 
ings. You looked around and knew that the; your peremptory summons startled her not a 
man was lavish without generosity, selfish in little; so I came to share her disgrace, crave 
the midst of satiety, unjust because of the ever : pardon, or explain, as the case might demand,” 
craving pride of authority, and so greedy of} said Lady Clanranald, seating herself in the 
sensual enjoyment, that he could not endure ; great ebony chair to which Lord Lovat led her, 
the sight of another’s happiness, though it in} while Katharine stood trembling by. 
no way interfered with his own. $ Ah! lady, if time had been more cruel in his 

This was the man before whom the high- ; visits to that beautiful face, Lovat would still 
souled Lady Clanranald presented herself in ; have a remembrance of the past which must 
all her pride and beauty of character. They: ensure favor to a person he can never cease to 
had met before, these two persons, when the adore! But when to the bloom of youth he 
lady was younger, but scarcely more lovely, ; gives this noble stateliness of carriage, I must 
and the gentleman had not lost all the finely-; regret that it is only a rude Highland chief— 
IIs es poeveostns of sts, samme Say Ctesonsld bel sure teuationg of Gi 
be regretted. So it was with Lord Lows. The: French court as well as Lord Lovat, and the 
native grace had departed so imperceptibly ; style of speech did not astonish her, as it might 
from his character, that he considered thea less experienced person. She smiled plea- 
foreign manner which it had left behind as a santly, and gave the old man her hand to kiss, 
refining of every virtue that he had known in: with just the slightest tinge of coquetry in the 
life. The man had no idea how coarse and hol- : action. Truly, Lady Clanranald had something 
low he really was, and expected to astonish } deeper at heart than the pardon of that lovely 
Iady Clanranald hy the elaborate gallantry; girl, who watched the scene in silent astonish- 
into which his youth had merged. Louis the $ ment. 

Fourteenth never accepted a conquest with § ‘‘First, my lord, let me take all blame on 
more benign suavity than took possession of} myself with regard to this young lady. It was 
Lord Lovat when Lady Clanranald’s name was; no fault of hers that she chanced to stand in 
announced. The cushion was thrust from be-: the balcony of my dwelling when our Prince 
neath his aching foot, he filliped away some \ rode beneath it. I was, myself, there, and, 
grains of snuff that had settled on his laced} as my guest, for the moment, she stood near 
neck-tie, and smoothed the ruffles over his : me 44 

plump hands with a well-satisfied smile. A; ‘And gave her scarf to a Jacobite leader, 
black frown had knitted his brows a moment who carries it now in his bosom,” answered the 
before, but now all was bland sunshine. Vanity old man, lowering his stormy brows on Katha- 
held a tenacious grasp on Lord Lovat and filled \ rine for one instant, and smiling blandly on his 
his old age with self-complacency. 3 visitor the next. ‘Can you guess, madam, how 
bh ed come in,” he said, addressing the many of King George’s partisans were in that 

tvant who announced Lady Clanranald; ‘‘but } crowd watching the action?” 

first lay that book of pastorals on the table be-3 ‘So much the better, my lord! If there is 
side me. Then lift the curtain somewhat, and} a Scotchman recreant enough to side with the 
throw light on that Venus. It has drapery 3 Hanoverian, the sight would be a fitting re- 
enough to make her blush without kindling} buke; if Englishmen were present, let it be a 
anger,” he chuckled to himself. 3 warning. When the women of a country side 
The servant went out, glad to see the storm with the right, that nation is twice armed.” 
lifted from his master’s face, and, in a moment, $ “Fair enthusiast!” exclaimed Lovat, regard- 
Lady Clanranald entered, leading Katharine ; ing the lady with one of those glances that make 
Fraser by the hand. $ a@ good woman shrink. ‘With such a guide even 
s Lovat arose, and moved forward without: Lovat might be led anywhere! Treason itself 

‘. . ° > . 

peping, despite the pains that shot through ; Seems sweet on those red lips!” 

is foot. 2 «Oh! if they had but the holy eloquence of 
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patriotisni, a Highland chief would not sit here; ‘You are ardent, fair dame.” 
chiding his child for loving her country!” $ TI am the widow and mother of a lord of the 
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Lovat bent his head and whispered, ; Isles—that fact would answer for any amount 
«The eloquence of love, sweet lady, is always ; of enthusiasm in behalf of the Stuarts. [ only 
most effective with the Lovat.” N ; wonder that the Fraser can remain so indif- 


Lady Clanranald blushed crimson, not as a: ferent.” 
young girl blushes, with a soft, evanescent flut- 3 $ «Tam only prudent, madam.” 
ter of color, but with the vivid shame of con- ‘‘But what has prudence to do with loyalty 
centrated pride. Still, so deep and true was : ; when a true king claims his own?” 
her patriotism, that she was ready to smother ; 3 ‘More than the young man down yonder ever 
the womanly feeling in behalf of the cause: ; dreamed of. Let him earn a right to demand 
which seemed to her the most important on < help of the Fraser, and claim it on some vic- 
earth. torious battle field.” 
*‘Ah! my lord, that was a forbidden subject ; ** And you will join him then?” exclaimed the 
between us long ago! We have both seen too § ° lady, joyfully. 
many years for a thought of its renewal now!” : ‘‘Aye; I would promise more than that for 
‘“‘That is a slander against the mature beauty, : another such smile.” 
which, in your case, fair dame, is like the fruit 3 The old man spoke in a low voice, as if afraid 
which rare dews and sunshine have ripened out ; of being overheard; though Katharine had with- 
of spring blossoms. While looking at you now, ; drawn to a distant part of the room, and sat 
so grand, so rich in beauty, I wonder at the 3 apart watching the scene with vague wonder. 
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madness that chained me to your feet then.; ‘But you will join our Prince? I have no 
While time works such magic we must not quar- ¢ ; & smiles till you answer me.” 
rel with it.” ; ‘Nay, I will not be cheated of my guerdon, 


This flattery sickened Lady Clanranald. The ‘ the Fraser fights best under fair woman’s smiles. 
faintness of disgust crept whitely over her ; If Lovat ever joins this rash-brained Stuart, it 
cheeks; but she conquered the sensation, and, } must be under Lady Clanranald’s colors!” 
remembering her great object, temporized. : “You shall have them—you shall have them. 

“‘At the time you mention, the cause of the § See, I give you my breast knot as pledge of as 
Gtansta was dear to you, as it always has been : $ brave a scarf as lady’s fingers ever wrought.” 
to me.’ : ‘And of this also?” whispered the old lord, 

A look of fox-like cunning came into the old $ : Seizing the fair hand that Lady Clanranald had 
man’s face. ‘Yes; but then the queen was ? extended in her eager patriotism. ‘Oh! lovely 
slive, and not without beauty or discrimina- $ ; dame, it is long since there has been a mistress 
tion.’ ; Sat Dounie Castle—deign but to brighten its 

Lady Clanranald almost uttered an outburst $ } gloom and you shall command both Lovat and 
of disgust; but she bit her lips and forced back : his clan, if it were to brave George in his own 
the unwelcome sound, muttering, $ palace.” 

“She was indeed a good and most gentle ; $ Lady Clanranald turned deadly pale. This was 
lady!” $ ‘an unexpected shock, and she felt it through all 

“And appreciative, as I had the honor to’ her being. Could she make this terrible sacri- 
observe,” persisted the old courtier. 3 : fice? Why had she put herself in a position so 

“Yes, my lord, nothing honorable or noble } } humiliating? She was ready to die for the 
ever escaped her. But this Prince, Charles ; Stuart cause—but marry Lord Lovat, the old 
Edward, how he reminds you of her!” }man who even now bent over her like a fox 

“TI have not seen the Prinee, nor do I much $ } ready to seize his prey—that she could not do. 
desire it just now. An unsafe acquaintance, ; : ‘ Patriotism had its limits even in her generous 
dear lady, is our friend of Holyrood; but for $ nature. 
some feelings of the past, which a Lovat never : “You are silent, dame; your lips turn white 
forgets, I had dealt hardly with Mistress Katha- 3 with fear when I seek only smiles. Is it 80 
rine, for the suspicion her acts of this day has ; terrible a thing that I propose to make you the 
cast on my loyalty.” ° first lady in Scotland?” 

‘Loyalty! My lord, to whom? You are a 3 “No, no; I am surprised, distressed—not 
Highland chief, head of the Frasers, a power ; >that. Indeed, my lord, I blush to have put 
in the land. To whom, but our own king, can § : myself in the way of a proposal that—that 
that power be given without treason to Scot- ; * should seek its object. This is no place. In- 
land?” 3 deed, Lord Lovat, this is an unfair surprise!” 
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The lady arose trembling like a girl—nay, ; leading you into that pretty escapade in the 
that is as a flower trembles—but her nerves} balcony. Oh! my lord, I wish you could have 
quivered as harp- strings resist a rude hand that ; seen her when the Frasers came up. She stood 
sweeps them. She fairly sickened beneath his 3 : before them so ya agen so inspired, like a sibyl 


glance, and turned away bereft of all self-pos- } ; of the olden times.’ 

session. $ But such pictures have cost heads before 
«Remember, lady, it is not only that I pro- this, Lady Clanranald,’”’ said Lovat, looking 

pose to make you Lady Lovat; but if I j join this $ ; Stormily at his grandchild. 

Prince, to whom success will then be sure, my § ; I know; and won kingdoms also,” answered 

wife will be presented at the first drawing-room ; the lady. ‘But tell me, Katharine, who was 

as Duchess of Fraser. Your son can vouch for ; ‘ the youth who rode behind your father? I 

me that an offer to this effect was made through } * think, my lord, his was the handsomest face 

him at Dounie.” 3I ever saw. Surely I have seen it in other 
“§till, my lord, let me beg your forbearance g times, but that a have been before this 

on the subject just now. While the son of our; ° youth was born.’ 

king is in peril, and the fate of so many brave } {” «Who was the youth, Katharine?” inquired 

men hangs in the balance, personal wishes : ; Lovat, in a tone that made Lady Clanranald 

should be put aside. I confess it was not alto- ; : turn quickly, it was so changed. 

gether the wish to save yonder fair girl from ; “I think Lady Clanranald means Dougal, my 

your displeasure that brought me here; I did ; : lord.” 

hope, perhaps, to incite your patriotism, to per- : “‘Dougal! and with the Master of Lovat! 

suade where my son had failed to convince. It } How is this?” 

was presumption, and you have made me feel ; “TI do not know, grandfather.” 

it,” ’ “Grandfather! How often have I forbade 


“You are beautiful, and have made me feel : you addressing me after that fashion? Do I 
that!” } look like the grandfather of a lassie like that, 
“These compliments disarm, humiliate me,” fair dame? ‘Tell me truly if you think so!” 
cried the lady, subduing the impatience which “IT can never believe the relationship when I 
threatened to break through all control. ‘I look in her face,” answered the lady, bringing 
came to claim help for our king.” ‘ her worldly tact in play, but speaking the truth; 

“And you have succeeded. Wait a little till ‘for it really did seem impossible that a crea- 
I disarm the suspicion that lurks all around me, ; ture so pure, so more than beautiful, could be 
and which will grow more vigilant after the ap- {claimed as a descendant of that sensual old 
pearance of my son’s daughter in your balcony; ; man 
and I will so dispose of my people that they Vanity, like avarice, grows coarse and blind 
shall reinforce the Prince when he needs them } Sin the aged. Lord Lovat received this speech 
most. But this is not the time—believe me, } Sas a compliment, and softly rubbed his palms 
fair dame, it is not yet time for the great Fraser 3 : together as it was uttered. Katharine, perhaps, 
clan to move. Let the Prince test his metal by; ‘ understood it better, for her cheek glowed, and 
a victory!” : ’ she turned her eyes away from Lady Clanra- 

“He will—he will!” $nald in timid displeasure. Her gentle heart 

“Then, after Lovat has swept in his forces } had woven many a soft fibre around that old 
and carried all before him, this suit, which I; man, false and barren of good qualities as he 
will not think rejected, shall be laid at your; ’ was, and this vague insincerity in Clanranald’s 
feet again; and the man you refused as a hum- } mother pained her. 
ble baron, may hope for more favor enforced : é Lady Clanranald saw the look and blushed 
by a duke’s coronet.” ; : crimson. 

The reprieve implied by these words brought ; “But how came that boy in the Prince’s 
back Lady Clanranald’s self-possession. She 3 army, let me know that?” persisted Lovat, who 
saw a thousand avenues of escape in delay— : was too deeply engaged with the subject to no- 
the hopes of winning this important ally to the tice this little by-play. 
royal cause lighted her eyes with triumph. She } ; ‘‘Indeed I cannot tell you, my lord,” cried 
allowed the old Lovat to kiss her hand, without ‘ ; Katharine, with tears in her eyes. ‘I saw him 
symptoms of revolt, and beckoned Katharine | on the very night we left Dounie, and he said 
toward her with beaming smiles. ; nothing about leaving home.” 

“Come hither, maiden,” she said, “and hear ' : «And with the Master of Lovat? You are 
how kindly your grandfather forgives me for sure of this?” 
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462 THE FeCSEIT D'S DAUGHTER. 
“He rode behind | my father and ental his 3 the Prince! Have no fear regarding this 
shield.” : S maiden, she shall remain as my own till you 
‘‘Indeed! their position may be reversed be- § $ claim her.” 
fore we die!” sneered the old man. ‘So you: : Lovat took her hand and bent over it. 
liked the laddie?—thought his face a fine one?” $ ‘Lady, I would allow no servant the honor 


he added, turning to Lady Clanranald. $ of showing you the way out, but that I am very 
“Tt was a beautiful face, but very young for : S angry, you know, and am turning a couple of 
the battle-field!” she answered. ; ° beautiful rebels ignominiously from my door.” 
“True enough; and how came he there? ; : The ladies departed after this dismissal; and 
Luke, Luke!” 2 >the moment he was left alone, Lord Loyat 
The old man rang a hand-bell violently—a >allowed the storm of passion that had been 
servant came in. < held in abeyance to roll back upon him un- 
“Send Luke to me!” $ checked. 
‘He is not in the house, my lord.” é ‘‘Luke! Send that imp Luke to me at once,” 


Lord Lovat made an impatient movement, and ; he stormed, as the servant answered his fierce 
sent the servant away, muttering, 3 : summons. ‘sNot in the house, ha! Then search 
“TI must inquire into this. Send him to me : the streets till you find him. Go, and be prompt, 
when he comes in.” 3 I must see the hound at once. How dare he be 
Lady Clanranajd was near the window, speak- ; out of the way?” 
ing in a low voice with Katharine. ’ The servant went out, white in the face, for 
‘Let me go home with you again,” she said, ; the old lord’s anger was no light thing, even 
‘“‘T can see that he has not forgiven me. Is there ; when excited by trifles; and directly the whole 
no way by which I can escape his anger?” ‘household was in commotion because Luke 
“Trust me, I will try,” whispered the lady; } could not be found. 
and with a gentle step she approached Lovat.: Anger always aggravated Lord Lovat’s mal- 
‘You spoke of gaining time, my lord, and of ady; for, when it was fierce upon him, he gave 
the harm done you by the imprudence of your 3 no heed to his infirmities, but took a fiendish 
daughter’s appearance when we welcomed the} pleasure in the pain they gave, resenting it as 
Prince. Would it not be better that she should $a wrong, for which every menial in his house 
be removed from your house and placed entirely 3 was responsible. Thus unmindful of his lame 
under my protection?” 3 foot, he strode across the floor, stamping his 
The old man’s eye brightened. 3 feet, and angry that the velvet slippers would 
‘‘As if I had cast her forth for appearing be- } make no more noise. 
fore the Prince, thus condemning her father’s “Dougal, the bairn! have they hooked him 
treason! A bright thought, lady—an idea full; in their net? How did they reach him?—by 
of sound policy.” what craft was he lured from his mother’s roof? 
«‘And I have leave to take her hence?” Has my master done this to cast him into peril 
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“‘With all my heart.” sand so get rid of him? The hunchback must 
“Till you claim her for presentation at Ed-$ know. Where is he? Luke, Luke! I say, has 
ward’s court at Holyrood?” 3 the fox-cub come back yet?” 


“Holyrood! No; at St. James. When the § ‘‘No, my lord; we have searched for him 
whole Fraser clan swells his ranks, their first ; everywhere,” answered the servant, who, sum- 
halting-place will be London; tell the Prince ; moned for the sixth time, was holding the door 
80, but cautiously and in confidence. Mean- ; half-open between him and his master’s wrath. 
time I remain here, in my own house, a good $ : ‘‘Nay, thank heaven! here he comes, looking 
friend to the Southerners till the time comes. : wild as a hawk! I say, sirrah, my den has 


As for this fair rebel and her father-——” : ; been asking after you this half- hour.” 
‘Leave them to me,” said Lady Clanranald,:; ‘Well, asking does no harm, I take it,” said 
hastily, ‘‘till the time comes.” ’ Luke, with careless insolence. ‘So get you 


“‘Yes, till the time comes, noble dame,” re- ; gone to the scullery, Andrew, and do not trou- 
peated the old man, with repulsive significance. } ble that thick head about me or my lord!” 
**Meantime I must inquire into the secret of ; ‘*¢Me or my lord!’ himself first! The crea- 
this laddie Dougal’s appearance in the rebel § ture will get his crown broke, that is one com- 
ranks. At any rate, itis no place for him.” 3 ° fort, ” muttered the man, descending into his 

“And now farewell,” said the lady, gathering $ stratum of the household; while Luke went 
the mantle over her person and preparing to; boldly into the room where Lord Lovat was 
go. ‘Icame doubtful, but I leave a friend to * prowling like a wild beast. 
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“Well, manikin, you have come at last. Did; lord laughed till tears ran down his cheek. A 
you know that I have inquired for you five } ; moment or two of this fierce exercise seemed 
times?” to quell the lad’s wrath; for, after a little, he 

“It is not every one that could have got} brought the cushion and placed it before Lovat’s 
me with so little asking, chief,” answered the } : chair, thrusting it into place with his foot. 
dwarf, indifferently; ‘“‘dogs come readily to ; Again the lord laughed, and, reaching forth 
the whistle, but I am no dog.” his hand, patted the boy’s shaggy head. 

‘You are an impudent varlet, and many a} ‘Now stand beside my chair and tell me of 
fine hound would scorn to kennel with you,” g this morning’s work. Where have you been 
cried the old man, stamping his velvet-clad foot } since I sent you, with a message, to my grand- 
on the polished floor. 3 child?” 

“In that he would prove more dainty than; ‘In the streets of Edinburgh, searching after 
his master, who is chafed like a wna when I am ; a lost maiden, who was not to be found; and 
bui absent from his sight a minnte.’ ; after that I followed with the rabble after my 

“T could find it in my heart to lash you as I; ; brother's troop of horse, till the chase landed 

would the hound, you are not worthy to speak ; me in Holyrood palace.” 
of.” $ ‘Holyrood palace! and you have been there?” 

“Lash me!” snarled the lad, showing his ! “Aye, by creeping under the troopers’ horses 
white teeth fiercely, while the eyes burned like } and using my wits sharply I got into the old 
live coals under his heavy brows. ‘Lash me!” { rat-trap; heaven grant the Prince may get safe 

“Yes, sirrah! had I but a dog whip.” $ out of it, for it is a gloomy place.” 

“You forget, old man, that even a dog has : «That will be changed when a Stuart is on 
teeth.” ; the throne. Who knows that the man who helps 

The dwarf gnashed his strong teeth, as he ; ‘him there may not occupy the palace as lord 
spoke; his forehead grew livid with rage, and } lieutenant? Ha! Luke.” 
drops of perspiration stood upon it. ‘‘That man should be a Lochiel or a Macdona- 

The sight of this rage turned the old man’s § ald then,” muttered the dwarf. 








passions he could hold in respect—nothing else. ‘‘They struck the first blow!” 
After a long glance at the dwarf, who defied: Lovat again burst into a laugh that shook 
him with every feature of his face and motion ; him from head to foot. When it was over, he 
of his body, he burst into a laugh, in which : leaned forward and patted the dwarf on the head. 
scorn and jocularity were hideously blended. { ‘Poor fool! poor fool! know you not that it 
“Why how the wolf-cub shows his breeding! ; is the man who strikes the last blow who reaps 
Come hither, I say, and do not snap at my hand} the reward? Kings are always grateful for 
while it pats you on the head; when I do not} what they expect; doubly grateful for what 
lash a snarling @hr, I pet him.” 3 they fear to lose. The wise men of this world 
“Be careful, my lord,” said the dwarf, in a} know how to wait and when to act. Your 
low, hard voice. ‘At certain seasons of the} master is a wise man, so perchance he may yet 
year poison lurks behind the meanest cur’s ; bustle in Holyrood with thee for his dwarf. It 
tooth; a mad dog is worthy twenty lions in a; is the fashion.” 
fight then!” : The dwarf shook Lovat’s hand from his head 
The old man threw himself into a chair, and é and drew partly behind the great chair. 
motioned the dwarf to bring a cushion for his ; ‘¢What, sullen yet? that may tax my patience 
feet; but Luke stood aloof and shook his head : too far in the end. But tell me, how came Dougal 
till the hair fell over his gleaming eyes. ; = the army down yonder?” 
“So, so! the churl takes the liberty of anger, | ‘My brother Dougal?” 
but it is very comical. Why, manikin, don’ ty ; “Brother! Well, yes, I mean the laddie, 
make me laugh, it brings on the stitch in my § : your mother’s son!” 
side, which strikes through me like a bodkin.} ‘Who sometimes gets above the salt at rapt 
80, so, bring me that cushion, like a good 3 ; nie, while I am even left among the horn cups.” 
bairn, and answer some questions I would fain : ; “Tut! tut! I am getting weary of this. How 
ask.” $ came the bairn down yonder?” 
Luke looked sullenly arountl for the cushion, ! “How should I know? Dougal does not 
and, seizing upon it between his hands and : counsel with me when he runs away.” 
teeth, worried it fiercely as a dog tears at a; “Runs away! Then he came of his own 
root which will cling to the soil, while the old : will?” 
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“What other power could bring Dougal from ‘His enemy, my lord! What, the Master of 
the hills?” Lovat?” 

“But his mother!” “Nay, I spoke too strongly. It is only that 

“‘Oh! she is bent on making handsome Dougal ; I have shown the brave laddie some favor that 
& gentleman.” : the master would have cause to hate him.” 

“Indeed!” “But he does nothing of the kind; on the 

‘And knows well that the shortest road is} contrary, he has received Dougal with kind- 
through the camp.” ness, placed him close to his own person.” 

“Did you ever hear her say so?” The old man sneered. 

“Aye, many a time and oft.” > Dougal reveres him. He told me, to-day, 

“She is ambitious then?” that there was not a man on earth he go 

“She is a woman who loves her handsome, * loved!” 
brave son!” : Ha!” exclaimed Lovat, sharply. 

“But yourself? She has two sons!” : “The Prince has seen Dougal—spoken with 

The dwarf looked upon his person with a * him—will buckle the first spurs of knighthood 
glance of profound self-commiseration. The : on his heel, when he has earned them, with his 
passion had abated in his eyes, and they had own royal hands. He will earn them—Dougal 
filled with gloomy tears. } will earn them!” 

“T am Luke, the dwarf—creatures like me § The old lord did not seem to heed this speech; 
have no mothers!” } for he had fallen into thought—sullen and heavy 

“Poor bairn! poor bairn! But it is to such } thought—which the acute wit of Luke failed to 
as you that mothers give their most sacred ten- ; fathom. 
derness.”’ s Luke,” he said, at last, ‘what shall I do? 

The hot tears fell from Luke’s eyes and stood } How can I win this subtle brain of yours wholly 
trembling on his face. ¢ to my service?” 

**Not for me, chief—not for me is this love. ; “It belongs to my brother. This brain is his 
I would sell my soul, and throw the crooked : slave; every thought in it works for him. I am 
body in,” he added, with a hoarse laugh, “for } his dog because his hand is kind and never 
one glance such as she bestows on Dougal; but : threatens blows.” 
he loves my—my brother Dougal loves me, and: ‘I was but angry that the laddie was put in 
it is that which gives me the power to shed the ‘ danger,” said the old man, catching eagerly at 
tears at which you are laughing.” ’ this opening for an apology. ‘If my words 

“Nay, I did but laugh that one man should ; sounded rough, the thought beneath them was 
glory in the love of another.” * kind. The news that young Dougal was with 

“Glory! aye, that is the word, chief; I do} my son angered me. I had better prospects for 
glory in the love of my brother. If I work, $ him, and for you also, Luke. Men of action 
and study, and busy myself in books, it is that ‘ are never wise to neglect mengf thought. There 
I may, sometime, think for him, while he cuts } is no reason why you may not rise with your 
his way upward to high honors. Oh! I would } brother.” 
work, starve, die for my brother—my grand, : “For my brother, not with him!” answered 
beautiful brother. His enemies are mine; his } Luke. 
friends I would serve faithfully as a dog: ‘Bethink yourself, and you will see that 
serves its master. If he loves, I worship the : what I predict is reasonable. The time when 
woman he adores; if he hates, it were unsafe; single prowess or brute force could alone cut 
for his enemies to come within reach of my : its way to fortune is passing from the world. 
hand.” 8 Since the time when Mary Tudor, the first 

The old lord looked on the dwarf, as he: : Queen Regnant of England, wrote a book, and 
spoke, with amazement. There was dignity in : ‘Elizabeth smiled upon Shakspeare, a new 
his words—his distorted figure expanded with : ’ power has been slowly but surely growing up 
the glow of a noble enthusiasm. Lovat felt © in the land—the power of thought. Even now 
that a creature of power stood before him; and 3 it is the chief that plans a battle, and brings 
he remembered the rude coarseness of his re- { intellect to the aid of force, who finds renown 
cent language with regret, not because it was first. The time is shortly coming when both 
cruel—but impolitic. $ prowess and benuty must bend before the ma- 

“Luke, tell me, how came your brother to be ?  jesty of intellect. Thoughts that grow strong 
in the train of my son, the Master of Lovat— i in peace, become all-powerful in war. Luke, 
his natural enemy?” * Luke, I would rather go the field armed with 
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your Pele tlie “the t best eons wnskeathed ! in bidding | in all i eins. It is reuy' thus that you 
behalf of the Prince!” ¢can advance Dougal.” 
“And that is my own!” thought the dwarf, ‘“‘T shall not forget. But, my lord——” 

and his eyes kindled till the drops that lingered ‘*Well, Luke?” 

in them shone like diamonds. “Tf my brother should win a name, and earn 
The old man waited for some response to his : honors, would—would——” 

rather long speech; but none came. Luke was 3 “Well, what is it?” 

thinking of his brother. : ‘What if he should lift his eyes to some lady 
“Are we friends now, Luke? Shall the power § g now so much above him that. 

that you have wrung from books be joined with} «Tush! laddie; we are not talking of ladies, 

such knowledge as I have gathered from the } but war.” 
world?” “But Dougal is young, and love is not for- 
“I belong to Dougal,” was the reply. bidden to him. What if he should lift his eyes 
“And he belongs to Lord Lovat! Have I not § to—to—well, let us say the fair young maiden 

been his benefactor from his childhood up?” that I saw this morning in Lady Clanranald’s 
“But to be petted like a favorite hawk does } balcony?” 

not suit Dougal; he wants action, and has ‘What, my grand-daughter, Kate?” 

found it——”’ The old man started up, and all the ruddy 
“As my son’s page. But what if I do better : color fied from his face. 

by him?” ‘“‘Nay, I did not mean Mistress Katharine; 
“How, my lord, how?” $ but the bright maiden with sunshine in her hair, 
“What if I give him an equal command with $ who calls Lady Clanranald aunt,” said the dwarf, 

the Master of Lovat?” 3 retreating from what had been almost a betrayal 
“But he is not yet knighted.” : of his brother’s secret. 
“The Frasers can knight their own leaders ; “It is well no lady of the Fraser blood was 

without aid from prince or king.” Si in your mind,” was the stern reply. ‘That is 
“And you will do this, my lord?” Sa height to which—but it is useless dwelling on 


” 


“And more! If knightly fame will suffiee, I | the subject; Dougal never can have the pre- 


can give him that and aid myself at the same ; sumption 
time.” 3 “My lord, pray remember it was yourself 
“But his birth, his unknightly parentage?” $ named Mistress Katharine, not me; my words 
“Tush! What but brave deeds ever earned $ ; turned on the young lady from Skye, and there 
nobility? There is a time when every name} ‘ only to suggest a possibility.” 
must find a beginning. To the brave all things: Well, well; let us have done with talk of 
are possible.” maidens. You are informed of my wishes; go 
“And Dougal is brave as a lion!” ’ now, and, in some private way, bring Dougal 
“Yes, Dougal is brave! else I could do no-:here. Let it be after dark, and remember to 
thing in his behalf. He is young, comely, ; keep his visit a secret from every one, espe- 
chivalric, and, above all, wins love as children $ cially the Master of Lovat.” 
gather flowers. The Frasers love this boy, ob- 3 “T will go at once; for it is drawing toward 
scure as he is.” $ nightfall,” answered the dwarf; and he left the 
“He shall not remain obscure!” ; room. 
S 


“To this end, Luke, remember and do my (T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY GRETA MAITLAND. 
Twenty, to-day! and my life hath passed 
Like a flower on the waves of a streamlet cast— 
Floating along in the sunshine and foam; 
Then, neath the willow bough’s shade quickly gone, 
Playing with bubbles, and stirred by a breath, 
Gliding along to its sure waiting death. 


Oh! that the roses of youth might be 
Ever thus fresh to eternity’s sea! 


Twenty years more—and the sod may rest, 

With a heavy weight, on my pulseless breast; 
The melting sunlight all liquidly fall, 

Shrouding my grave in its quivering pall; 

And the streamlet rush on its forest way lone, 
And the flowret that smiled on its waves be gone! 
Twenty, to-day! Oh! would I might be 

Twenty for aye—to eternity! 


Twenty, to-day! and the sunshiny gleam 

Is resting on flowret, and life, and stream; 

And the spray-beads dance in the glittering rays, 
And a mist-woven rainbow arourd them plays. 
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MARRYING HIS FIRST PATIENT. 
BY MRS. H. M. LADD WARNER. 


“THey are coming!” g formed my opinions, as Ella says I always do 
I heard Bel’s ringing voice twice repeat it § at first sight; but it was too late now. What 
before I was dreamily conscious of what was $ ‘did cousin James wish to bring a trio of colle- 
said. The sun was dropping a handful of light § gians here for, to turn everything topsy- turvy 
into the stupid room, and I was tracing all sorts § sin the house, worry every creature to death in 
of fantastic figures in it. There, ina little scin- {the park, and poke fun at us poor girls for 
tillant ray, stood tiny Mary Sears, with glit-$ ignorance of Greek and Euclid? I wished father 
tering diamonds nestling among her curls, and ; had had boys of his own, and left his nephews 
little sprinklings of gold showered all over her; $ y to take care of themselves. I fairly trembled, 
here, at one side, where the sunshine took a {as I contemplated facing the crowd, and hearing 
peculiarly benevolent hue, leaned sweet Cora $ < James exclaim, ‘‘Ah! cousin Dorcas, is that 
Linn against a golden column; there an indefi- $ S you? Haven’t applied to the legislature for a 
nite number of brownies would spring up, doft change of name yet, eh?” They say I am self- 
their green caps, and perpetrate all the antics ; possessed; if I am, it is the result of a strong 
ever taught in a gymnasium. Swill, and a stronger effort. I stood in the 
I threw up my hands, rubbed my eyes, 3 middle of the room a moment listening to the 
pinched my arm, and exclaimed, ‘‘What are : confused mingling of voices below; then I went 
you dreaming about, Dorcas?” I was no ; out into the hall, down the broad stair-case, 
visionary, not at all; I was matter-of-fact little ° through the hall below into the front parlor, 
Dorcas Dean; and, most unromantic of all, I: walked directly up to my cousin, laid my hand 
was the second of three daughters. Therefore on his arm, and said, “‘How do you do, cousin 
the prestige of first born, and the blessing of } James?” He whirled around, gave me a cousinly 
youngest pet was lost to me. Besides, who ; kiss, and then went through the ceremony of 
says there is nothing ina name? I know that } introductions with the utmost decorum. 
I was quite as pretty as Bel or Ella, but no one § ; ‘Miss Dean, Mr. Cummins!” and I bowed to 
ever regarded me with any interest, after hear- ; @ pale- -faced, black-eyed member of the junior 
ing my unmusical cognomen. It has been the; class. ‘Mr. Daniels!” and a fresh, sprightly 
bugbear of my existence. I should actually senior, puffed, to the full extent of lis clothing, 
have been elected May Queen, while at the § ‘ with a self importance, gave me a patronizing 
seminary, but for this horrid name! Cora Linn } >nod. ‘Mr. Southerland!” and a tall M. D., 
maintained that I was better fitted, in face and $ ‘with a face so buried in hirsute ornamentals 
figure, to officiate as Queen, than any other girl : $ that I could discover nothing but a high, wide 
in the school. Clara Hillery laughed outright : forehead, and a very dark pair of eyes, arose 
at the idea of a May Queen named Dorcas Dean. ; like a gentleman and bowed like one. Now! 
She rhymed it—she punned it—she distorted it § ‘ abominate hirsute faces; still I could see, ata 
every way, until I declared I would not serve. ; > glance, that this modern Esculapius minus his 
Well, I did not premeditate writing a disserta-{ first patient, were he smooth shaven, would 
tion on names, but I do love an appellation that § Shave been a remarkably handsome man. But 
sounds either gentle and musical, or tenderly § ‘ Bel affirms that is precisely what makes him 
affectionate. Now father has divers ways of § more noticeable than the others. Collegians 
ejaculating and emphasizing it. There is his $ ; are not so horrid, after all. Dr. Southerland 
cheerful, “Good morning, Dorcas,” and his} was something of an original, and a little im- 
grave remonstrative Dorcas, and his sharp au- } , ; pudent withal; but we got along very comfort- 
thoritative Dorcas; but it is ever that same : S ably until the third day after their advent. We 
unmusical Dorcas. I am sorry it was ever in- § ‘had been playing Graces, and I had just suc- 
‘*terpreted, I could have endured Tabitha better. : ceeded i in crowning the irresistible Mr. Daniels, 
I heard an unusual bustle below. I supposed § when Mr. Southerland came up and abruptly 
they had come. I could easily have peered out 3 S took my hand, exclaiming, ‘‘Dorcas! you are 
of the window through the drapery of vines and $ ill—you are feverish. Your eye looks strangely 
466 
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wild and dilated. I noticed it the first day we; and glasses. I wondered if any one was ill. 
came; on should avoid excitement as much as ; After a few moments spent in collecting my 
possible.” Iwas indignant. An acquaintance } , thoughts I endeavored to raise myself up, but 
of three days having the temerity to address } ‘ sank back, oppressed with a sense of extreme 
me by that odious name! With a flushed face $ , weakness. I lifted up my hand to my head, 
I replied, ;and my pride—my long, beautiful hair—was 

«Allow me to assure you that you are mis- ‘cut off. An impatient ejaculation escaped me. 
taken, Mr. Southerland. I am positive I never } ‘The door was softly opened, and Mr. Souther- 
was in better health in my life. Besides, should } land entered. 

I find it necessary to ask medical advice, I should ; **You are better, to-day, Miss Dean!” he as- 
be obliged to forego the honor of being your ; serted rather than asked, as he stood by my 
first patient, since our family physician is con- ; bedside. 

sidered very skillful.” ; “Better!” I repeated. ‘I am well! Why 

Mr. Southerland took himself away quite as} am I here? Who has cut off my hair?” But 
abruptly as he came, after quietly saying, “I } * the asperity I felt was lost in a moaning sort 
cautioned Miss Dean as a friend, with no eye: > of breezeless whisper, as I settled still farther 
to the reputation or the fee.” ; back in my pillows in sheer weariness. 

I felt rather uncomfortable. I was sorry 1; ‘‘Do not try to talk!” he urged, in a gentle, 
had spoken quite so pointedly. The heat of the { assuring voice. ‘You will be stronger by-and- 
room oppressed me; so I stole out and wan-: i by, and then you shall know all about it.” 
dered off to a little shaded spot by the river. I looked at him, and then at sister Bel, who 
How cosy and cool it was! Here was room} ‘had just come in, inquiringly. 
enough to breathe and inhale the pure oxygen } ’ You have been very ill!” she replied to my 
too. How the water prattled and shimmered mute appeal. ‘But, thanks to Mr. Souther- 
along! how lucid it was! I could see all the; $ land’s skill, a kind Providence, and a good con- 
little shells and pebbles at the bottom. I won- ; stitution! you are, we trust, out of danger.” 
dered if all those glittering things away down, : : I threw a comical look at the doctor. 
down, were diamonds; and if they were, would ; : Yes, Dorcas,” said he, with the serious air 
they bring peace and companionship to a lone } ; of acomedian. ‘In spite of your boast, in the 
heart? I marveled if Undine were secreted ; regretted absence of the family physician, you 
beneath these waves! Were these Lethean 3 are my ‘first patient.’ ” 
waters?—would I taste them? How the lily? I cannot tell how tranquilly reconciled I was 
bells sighed and sang—sang and sighed; the; to being petted, and temperately scolded, being 
violets winked their blue eyes and smiled at: the center of all care, anxiety, and attention. 
me; the honeysuckle shook its truncated petals, ’ To see even Deacon Dean, with his two hundred 
frightening away the bee who sought to pene- ; pounds avoirdupois, tip-toeing in and out. But 
trate its globose reservoirs! What queer shapes ; ; the novelty of a sick-room will wear off in time, 
the trees assumed—truculent-looking giants, § : and I found myself yearning for the clear sun- 
with helmeted heads, nodding plumes, and} ‘ shine and the open air once more. After many 
unsheathed swords! Then the leaves were: ’ petitions and pleadings I was granted a short 
all spangled butterflies, dipping their emerald; ride, provided the venerable Mr. Southerland 
wings into the scintillant waters—how the: should accompany me to keep advised of my 
waves lifted and reached up to embrace them! : powers of endurance. We drove down by the 
Erewhile they were buried in silvery folds, river. I leaned forward, with a startled look, 
again they were gracefully floating on the ; thinking of the strange phenomena I had wit- 
starry surface. If I could only have reached; nessed when last there. On being urged, I 
down and filled my hand, and then allowed it} related to Mr. Southerland all I had seen. 
to drop on my aching forehead; but then I} He did not laugh, but seriously mused a few 
should have frightened away all those quaint | moments, and then asked if, at any other time, 
little dancers. $ such strange imaginings had peopled my fancy. 

It had been twelve long days, they told me, Then I remembered what I had seen in the hand- 
since they had found me down by the river, } ful of sunshine up in my room, the day they 
and I had been delirious ever since. I thought ; came. 

Thad been dreaming a long, strange dream. ‘Little Dorcas,” said he, after a short pause, 
When I awoke I was lying in bed, the room | “you have had a very narrow escape. I am 
darkened to the faintest possible twilight. A} going away to-morrow, to establish myself——” 
stand was near my pillow, covered with vials } ‘To-morrow!’ I interrupted. ‘When shall 
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you come again?” For he really seemed quite ¢ my reflections, since mother affirms that to his 
like a friend to me since I had grown conva- } skill (under Providence) I owe my life—when I 
lescent. ‘ heard an approaching footstep, and, looking up, 
“When I can claim my first patient as my } my eyes encountered the object of my thoughts. 
wife,” he replied, and there the conversation; Well,” said he, with a quiet smile, “I am 
ended; for we were just at the gate, and Ella ; established, have a good practice, but am very 
declared that the airing had done me good, for: lonely. Will you come?” 
I had nearly as much color as before that dread-$ I really felt anxious to refuse him, this woo- 
fal brain-fever came on. : ing was so matter-of-fact, and so matter-of- 
I was sitting down by the river again, about ; course—no vows, no kisses, in fact, none of 
@ year after my illness; but everything seemed ; the thousand little charming things incident te 
natural enough now. The violets looked quite ; courtship—and I hinted as much, when he, de- 
as modest as violets usually do; the lily bells ; precatingly, offered to write an acrostic on my 
just trembled a little in the breeze; now and; name. I bounded off the knoll where I was 
then a leaf, shaken from the trees, floated tran- N sitting, and assured him, with emphasis, that I 
quilly on the water. Involuntarily the visit of} would go, and that it should be my chief aim 
our college friends came to my mind—and, no 3 to make him as miserable as possible! And he 
doubt, Dr. Southerland claimed some share in } frequently affirms that I have kept my word. 
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THE TIDE IS GOING OUT TO SEA. 





BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 





And fav’ring breezes kindly blow, 
Go with the tide, to bravely meet your fate! 


Tue tide is going out to sea— 
Look! how it spurns the dirty shore, 
And moves away mysteriously, 
And, oh! so very silently, 
Like some sad thing that goes to come no more! 


Improve the tide, and speed along— 

Borne out to sea, by wave and wind, 
Your course will be both swift and strong— 
The waves will murmur like a song 

Sung soft by loving lips left far behind. 


Oh! ye, who stand beside the sea 
Of life, to watch the rising tide, 
Oh! wait there, patiently, beside 
The main, mysterious and wide, 
(Though long your waiting prove to be) 
Until the tide begins to flow 
Onward, with silent pace, and slow; 
Then launch your bark upon its breast, 
Bound for the haven of the blest— 
And, borne along by wind and tide, 
At last it will securely ride 
In God’s eternal bay of rest! 


Upon the bosom of the tide— 
As fickle as it seems to be— 
The thunder-bearing navies ride, 
In terrible, defiant pride, 
As they go, frowning grimly, out to sea. 


Arouse! arouse! No idling now! 

Make haste! make haste to take the tide! 
Ere long "twill be too late to plow 
The waters with a seaward prow 

That casts the feathery foam-flakes far aside. 


Now is the golden time to go— 
A moment lost, ’twill be too late; 
So, while the outward currents flow, 
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FAITHFUL. 





BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 





Tae moon launched forth her bright canoe, The moon was yeung, and so were we; 


And drifted o’er a sea of blue, 3 Thine eyes were bright as stars to me— 
While from its sides the lustrous spray 3 And love’s fair banners were unfurled 
Came glancing down in many a ray; 8 When we went out to fight the world: 
The stars, like beacons, came in sight, : And we are happy, love, to-night— 

To guide the fairy boat aright. $ Our hearts have known no waning light. 
°*Twas such a night when thou and I ; The moon will fade, and so must we; 
Plighted our troth berieath the sky; $ But love our firmament shall be— 

Thy hand within my own was pressed, N Within our hearts, his faithful ray 

Thy head reclined upon my breast: ; Will drive all gloomy doubts away— 
And there we vewed, with trem’lous breath, Augment our joys, assuage our woes, 
We would be “faithful unto death!” And shine unfailing till life’s close. 

















THE AWAKENING. 





. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF THEREMIN. 





Wife.—Thou hast slept well? § H.—Notwithstanding all is so home-like to 
Husband.—As never before. Not even in; me here, and though everything greets me as 
childhood did I experience such a deep, soft, * something long beloved, yet, when I think of 
refreshing slumber. My old father—thou re- ; it, I must say, No, I have never been here be- 
memberest him well—when he stepped into the } fore. 
room in the morning, where we were waiting ) W.—And dost thou not wonder to see me 
for him, used to say, in answer to our inquiry $ again at thy side? 
how he had slept, ‘‘Like the blessed.” Like | H.—Indeed! And hast thou not, somehow, 
the blessed, I might say, have I slept; or, rather, : ; always been near me? 
like the blessed have I awakened. I feel myself ; ’ W.—In a certain sense, I have; but in an- 
new quickened, as if all weariness, and all need N ; other, not so. It is long since thine eyes have 
of sleep were gone forever. Such vigor is in{ seen me. I disappeared from them onee. 
my limbs, such elasticity in my movements, that : H.—Ah! now there sweeps over my memory, 
I believe I could fly, if I would. ; as it were a dark cloud—days of anxiety, and 
W.—And you are pleased with this place? {nights spent in weeping—only the painful 
H.—Indeed, I must say, we have been in: thoughts and emotions which so recently ab- 
many a beautiful place together; but this is ; ’ sorbed me. Now they elude my grasp—I can- 
wonderful and beautiful beyond description. S not distinctly comprehend them—they appear 
What trees! actually heaven high! They bear 3 to me something mysterious. 
blossoms and fruit together. Their branches, W.—Think on the fourteenth of February! 
swaying to the morning wind, cause the tree} H.—How, now, it is all clear to me! It was 
tops all to give forth melody, as if a host of § near noon. Four days hadst thou been sick. 
feathered singers dwelt in them. Behind the 3 We had feared much for thee; but still had 
trees the mountains tower up. Their majestic; hope. Suddenly a faintness came over thee: 
forms rigidly defined in the pure air, and here 3 thou didst lean thy head upon my breast; didst 
and there clouds, glowing with all the hues of } sink back, with a deep sigh; thou diedst—yes, 
sunrise and sunset, stretch along their sides, 3 it is all over: thou art dead! 
or float over their summits. Upon the highest 3 W.—I am dead; yet see—I live! 
peak, out of a milk white, translucent, shim-: .—If thou art dead, and if I see thee, then 
mering mist, there spring, as it were, the gates, ; do I really dream? 
and towers, and palaces of a splendid city.: W.—Thou dreamest not; for thou art awake! 
From this peak, nearest us, there seems to: H.—Or art thou sent down from heaven to 
gush a mighty water, which I may call a sea : earth, that I should see thee again, for a short 
rather than a stream, and which, nevertheless, : time, and then anew, through long years, lament 
leaps down the numerous terraces of the moun- : : s thy disappearance? 
tain, not with fearful roaring, but with a melo-$ W.—No; henceforth we shall never separate. 
dious sound. Wide about us are sprinkled the : ‘I am, indeed, sent to thee; but not down upon 
drops, which water the trees and flowers, and ; < the earth. Look around thee here! Where 
impart a delicious coolness to the air, making } 3 upon earth hast thou seen such trees, such 
it ecstasy to breathe here. Look, too, at this : S waters? Look at thyself! Thou didst go 
bank whereon we stand! How luxuriant and ; ‘ about yonder, beneath the weight of years. 
how thickly strown with wonderful flowers! ; ; Now thou art young again. Thou dost not 
We wonder over it, and yet the spires of grass } ’ walk—thou floatest; thine eyes not only see, 
are not broken; nor are the flowers crushed by} $ but see immeasurably far. Look inward upon 
our footsteps. It is a solitary place; yet on all ; 3 ‘thyself! Has it always been with thy heart as 
sides vistas open to us, and the horizon tempts ; ‘ now? 
us ever further and further on. H.—Within me is a deep, unfathomable, ¢ ever- 
W.—Hast thou seen all this often before, or : : swelling, and yet entirely still and peaceful sea. 
dost thou see it to-day fer the first time? 3 Yes, when I look about me here, — I 
6 
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feel thy hand in mine, then I must say I am 
blessed—I am in heaven. 

W.—Thou art. 

H.—And, then, must I be actually dead? 

W.—Thou art. Hast thou not lain sick in 
that very chamber where I died, and whither 
thou didst long to be brought? Has nof thy 
son, day and night, without leaving thy side, 
sincerely and tenderly nursed thee? Hast thou 
not, by day and night, found open the blue eye 
of thy daughter, in which she vainly strove to 
hold back the forthwelling tears? Was there 
not a deep mist, and utter darkness spread over 
the faces of thy children, and over everything 
around thee? 

H.—I am peap! Lord of life and death, 
upon my knees I thank Thee that Thou hast 


fulfilled this so great thing in me—that Thou } 


hast led me to such high happiness, to such 
great honor—dead, and happy to be dead! Thou 
knowest, oh! Lord! how often that moment 
stood before me! how often I have prayed 
that Thou Thyself, since I was not able to do 
it, wouldst prepare for that hour! that Thou 
wouldst send me a soft, blessed death! Now, 


oh! Lord! that Thou hast heard this, as all 
my other prayers, Thou hast in this, as in all 


things, eternally shown Thyself gracious and 
pitiful. 
Truly, though dead, I have not yet learned 
exactly what death is; but this much I know: 
death is sweet. As one bears a sleeping child 
out of a dark chamber into a bright garden, so 
hast Thou borne me from earth to heaven. But 
now, loved one, hold me no longer back. 

W.—Whither wouldst thou go? 

#H.—Canst thou ask? To whom else but to 
Him? All is beautiful and lovely here: these 
trees, these flowers, this down-streaming water, 
this coolness which breathes over flowers, and 


trees, and deep into my heart; thyself, thy pre- ‘ 


sence, which, after so long a separation, after 
80 many tears, I enjoy again. But not even all 
this satisfies me. Himsetr I must see! Let 
Him adorn His heaven as beautifully as He 


may—that cannot compensate for the loss of 


His presence. 

What was impossible, He has made possible! 
So long, so unweariedly, so faithfully has He 
worked in me, that I might be capable of bliss! 
Even before I was born He chose me. 
is the little earth? Yonder it spins. How far 
from here! In what darkness it is veiled! I 
would not again return to it. He has con- 
descended to go down thither—has trod its 
dust with His sacred feet—has endured hunger 
and thirst—has died. Ah! He will quicken my 


What stood before me is now over. ' 


Where ° 


THE AWAKENING. 
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: vision that I may pierce deeper than heretofore 
‘the abyss of His death pains. There He won 
<me for His own; and that I, His dearly pur- 
$ chased one, should not again be lost to Him, 
’ He has, from my earliest years, given me His 
* ceaseless care. Much that he has done for me 
‘ have I already learned upon the earth—now I 
: know more; and I shall know still more in the 
: future, when together we recount the whole. 
But now I have no time for this. Emotion 
; within me is too strong; my heart will burst; 
: I must away to Him, thank Him—if I am capa- 
} ble of thanking Him—if in this overpowering 
} bliss thanksgiving be not swallowed up. 
; W.—Thou wilt see Him, but not until He 
‘comes to thee. Until then be patient. I am 
‘ sent te thee to tell thee that such is His will. 
H.— Now I know for a certainty that I am in 
‘ heaven, for my will yields itself implicitly to 
: His without a struggle. I had thought it wholly 
insupportable not to see Him here. Yet I not 
only bear it, but bear it cheerfully. He wills 
this—I will it also. Other than this seems now 
impossible to me. So readily could we not 
submit below. But if thou art sent to me from 
Him, then must He have spoken with thee. He 
‘has already spoken many words with thee? 

W.—Already many. 

H.—Oh, thou truly blessed one! canst thou 
tell how it was with thee, when He, for the first 
‘time, spake with thee? 

W.—As it has been in my heart each fol- 
lowing time. I am using an earthly language 
with thee, in which these things cannot be de- 
scribed. 

H.—As thou sawest Him for the first time, 

‘ didst thou instantly recognize Him? 

W.—Instantly. 

H.—How? By that particular glory in which 
He outshines all angels? 

W.—He has no need to clothe himself in 
splendor; we know Him without that. 

H.—Dost thou mean that I will immediately 

‘recognize Him, without any one saying to me, 
That is He? 

W.—Thine own heart will tell thee. 

H.—How will He really seem to me—severe 
or gentle? Below, when I cried to Him out of 
‘ the darkness of my earth life, He often answered 
> me with sternness. 

W.—There below He is constrained to do this 
‘with His best beloved. Here it is no longer 
necessary; here there is no need that He should 
do violence to His own heart; He can give free 
expression to His love. This love is infinite; 
‘on earth we could not fathom it, as little can 
‘ we do so here. 
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H.—Do there exist among you here differ- 
ences in glory and blessedness? 

W.—In endless degrees; but then the highest < 
are even as the most lowly; so they stoop down $ 
to the humblest. 


them; for He who ranks above the highest is 


Himself the humblest of all. So, then, these $ 
diversities become swallowed up, and we are all $ 
one in Him. 

H.—Lo, I have often thought me, if I only 
reach heaven, only dwell not with the enemies : 
of the Lord, I shall be content to be the very 
least of all there. Thou, methought, wouldst ; 
soar in a much higher circle, and our children ! 
also when they left the earth. But then if only 


once in a thousand years I might be counted } 


worthy to see the Lord—still methought it 
would be enough for me. 

W.—Be trustful. Whom He receives, He re- 
ceives to glory. Knowest thou not by what 
wonderful way He has called us in His word? 


H.—Well do I know all that, and I see with ° 


what glory and honor He has crowned thee. 


Between thine image in thy last sickness, and $ 
that which now stands revealed to me; between $ 


that perishable flower and the heavenly blos- 
som—what a difference! 


eyes can never be dimmed; thy form shall never 
bear the impress of age. Thus ever wilt thou 
wander about with me here, thou wilt show me 
the glory of these heavenly mansions, and also § 
wilt lead me to those other blessed ones who $ 
are dear to me. 

W.—Thou wilt see them as soon as thou hast 3 
seen the Lord. 

H.—How delightful was it of old when we $ 
sought our aged father in his cot! 
riage rolled up; all came running out before 
the house, and among the whole troop we sought 
first his dear, honored countenance. How much 
more delightful to see him here! He whom the 
smallest favor filled with thanks to the giver, § 


And this does He require of : known! 


No, this bloom upon 
thy cheek can never fade; this light in thine : 


Our car- 


: W.—Thou wilt soon see him and thy mother 
: also. 
$ H.—My mother, who loved me with such un- 
‘ speakable tenderness, and whom I have never 
I was but three years old when I lost 
her. As she lay upon her death-bed, and I was 
playing in the garden before the house, ‘* What 
: > will become of my poor child?” she cried. Good 
2 Smother! all that a man can be, thy son has be- 
‘ come—an inhabitant of heaven. Through the 
} grace of God has this been effected, and also by 
? the help of thy prayers. Is it not so? 
W.—lIt is even so. I have often spoken of 
3 > thee with thy father and mother. 
H.—Is X—— here? : 
W.—Yes. 
: H.—I had not expected it. 
’ was wrong: why am I here? But the dear souls 
: whom I left behind me on earth, I would have 


That, however, 


some tidings of them; or is the perception of 
; them lost to us until the moment of reunion? 
W.—This question thou mayest speedily an- 
$ swer for thyself. Look thither. 

H.—I do so; but I see nothing. 

W.—Look longer in this direction—and you 
will surely see. Dost thou see now? 

H.—Perfectly. The place is familiar to me. 
It is the church-yard, where I placed thy mor- 
‘tal part, which was given back to the earth. 
: The place became dear to me. I often sought 
Sit, and, kneeling upon the grave, raised my 
‘eyes hitherward to heaven, where we both are 

now. Among the beautiful trees and flowers, I 

‘ thought, may she be wandering there, among 
trees and flowers, shall her body rest here. So 
a flower-garden, and a wilderness of blossoms 
sprung up, and every beautiful thing which 
the anniversary brought with it adorned thy 
grave. 

W.—I knew it well. 
What seest thou? 

H.—Near thy grave another is open. The 
$ church-yard gate stands open, a corpse is borne 


Look thitherward now. 
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who could find beauty in a single spire of grass, } forward; our children follow. Do ye weep, 
who smiled at a brighter sunbeam, who went : loved hearts, weep so bitterly? Could ye see 
forth so joyfully under the starry heavens, and 3 § us as we see you, ye would not weep, or, at the 
adored the Creator of these worlds—what must } most, only for longing. The body—my body— 
he experience here, where the wonders of Omni- fis lowered; now they cast a handful of dust 
potence lie all open and unveiled before him! 3 upon the coffin. The grave is closed, now rests 
He who in the silent joy of his heart thanked ° > my dust by thine. Go home now, ye loved ones, 
the Lord for His beneficence, and for the least $ >and may the foretaste of that heavenly peace 
refreshing which was granted him on his weary 3 which we enjoy glide to your souls. But re- 
earthway—what thanks will he now pour forth 3 turn hitherward often and seek the grave of 
to his Redeemer! ‘We shall meet again,” he$ your old parents. When ye meet and pray 
said to me in his last sickness, as he pressed $ there, we will be near you, and bring you 
my hand, «We shall meet again, and together ; heavenly gifts from the Lord. Henceforth take 
thank God for His grace.” $ His hand as ye go. He will guide you safely: 
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your old parents have proved this! And one peg and when it put on its bright green, 
day will He bring us all together again. ; and blossomed beautifully and grew thriftily, 
W.—Amen. Thus it will surely be. $ then found I a heart-friend in it. Thus seems 
H.—Hearest thou those sounds? What may} to me that man is to be the gardener in this 
it be? Strange and wonderful, like the mingled ; heavenly garden. He moves hither and thither 
roaring of the sea, and sweetest flute notes, they ‘ quietly, and in mildest radiance; but one can 
come from that quarter, and float through the {see that everything here is familiar to him, 
wide heaven. Hark! now from the other side ; He casts around on all, besides, a satisfied and 
melody arises, a wholly different note, and yet ; friendly glance, and appears to find joy in all 
just as strange and enrapturing! What may pam here. My heart! till this moment I 
it be? s have felt within me only soft, soothing emo- 
W.—They are angel choirs, which, from im- $ tions; but now a tempest is rising in my breast. 
measurable distance, answer one another. > I am dizzy; heaven with its glory vanishes from 
H.—What do they sing? 3 my sight: I see Him alone! Now pain returns 
W.—Ever of One, who is the theme of eternal ; again to this heart; yet in this pain there lives 
and ceaseless praise. sa higher blessedness. My soul burns with a 
H.—For some time already a form moves ; longing to approach Him. Yes, He is indeed 
about there. ; One known to me, though never before seen 
W.—Observe it more closely; and then tell {face to face. Now He turns hitherward, and 
me, why it attracts thee so. $looks upon us. He appears to rejoice over us. 
H.—Pardon me, who am so lately called from ; His eyes glisten with tears of joy. I can no 
the earth, an earthly, childish comparison. At ‘longer restrain myself, I must away to Him! 
the home where I was born—thou knowest it ; I must say to Him that I love Him as I never 
well, though, at the time, thou wast no longer } loved aught before! He raises His hands— 
upon earth—I had planted a garden. Asthe}how? In those hands a mark, and from the 
spring came, I devoted myself to its cultivation, } mark rays darting forth? Yes, those are the 
and enjoyed myself over my plants and their ; pierced, the bleeding hands! He blesses us! 
beautiful unfoldings. There were many trees! Deep in my heart I feel his blessing! Now 
there, much shrubbery, and many flowers; yet ‘ know I that I am in heaven! Now know I that 
I knew every shoot; I had myself planted and ; this is He! 
watered it; each in its turn came under my in-} W.—Away, then, to Him! 
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BY MINNIE MARY LEE. 


Or, when shadows had veiled the face of the sun, 
When the morn was dark, or the day was dun, 
We sought the sea-depths—and fair victories won. 


*Twas a fairy-like home that he made for me, 
In a vale, where the roar of the dashing sea 
Made music forever and ever for me; 

A wee fairy home, one room and a hall, 
Where woodbine and ivy crept over the wall, 
And love dwelt within—oh! sweetest of all! 


Thus I was with him, and he was with me, 

Neither alone, upon land or on sea— 

And never were lovers so happy as we! 

But death, sudden, stole the old lord away. 

They sent for us both, to weep o’er his clay; 

Then ’twas, “Lord, and my Lady!” from that very day. 


He whom I loved was a nobleman’s son, 

Disowned and disgraced for the deed he had done 

In that he wed me, who was destined a nun. 

His father used curses—my guardian swore, 

And uttered anathemas over and o’er, 

Until, to the joy of us both, we were turned out of doer. 


The Church, in its greed, kept firmest hold 

Of all of my wealth, my lands, and my gold— 

So I had but ten ducats when all was told. 

My Carl had his cottage, his boat, and his gun, 

His health and bis hope, and the heart he had won— 
The heart of his bride, christened Agnes the nun. 


Now I am the Lady of Ingleby Hall, 

No woodbine creeps over the marbled wall, 
No love dwells within—oh! saddest of all! 
My lord is engrossed with his worldly cares, 
And I am perplexed, till I wish, unawares, 
That I was a nun, and saying my prayers. 


But I am the Lady of Ingleby Hall, 

Fashion and splendor wait on my call, 

My princely grandeur is envied by all. 

But I sigh for the songs that I used to sing, 

I pine for the love that hath taken wing, 

And pray for the peace that time cannot bring. 


When Day from the bosom of Night was unrolled, 
And the skies wore their daintiest azure and gold, 
Then for birds, and berries, and flowers we strolled; 
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[Eutered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1862, by Charles J. Peterson in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. ] 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 375. 


XVI. THE PROVOST-MARSHAL. 3 At last he reached the lower end of the court- 

Tur provost-marshal’s prison stood in Sixth 3 yard, the prisoners scowling after him as he 
street below Walnut, and to that place we must 3 passed, and was about entering a door, which 
now conduct the reader, for it was here that ; conducted to some of the cells, when his atten- 
Hector was confined. Stion was attracted toward a group of men 
Sir William Napier, the historian of the Penin- $ crouching in a corner. This group was com- 
sular War, has said that ‘‘the annals of civilized ; posed of soldiers of the continental army, poor, 
nations furnish nothing more inhuman toward ; ragged creatures, in whose gaunt and sickly 
the captives of war than the prison-ships of § faces hunger, if not positive famine, was writ- 
England ;” and the jail in question was quite as} ten. On seeing the approach of their tormen- 
worthy of this anathema as the worst of the ; tor, they huddled close together, and appeared 
prison-ships. As we have already hinted, Sir ’to have some object which they were endeayor- 
William Howe loved his own comfort too much 3 ing to hide from his inspection. His quick eye 
to disturb himself about his minor duties; and caught this suspicious movement, and, though 
hence his provost-marshal exercised almost un- } his hand was already on the handle of the door, 
checked control over prisoners. This officer he turned short around and strode toward the 


was the notorious Major Cunningham,, whose ; group. 


cruelties in New York and Philadelphia have} ‘What have we here?” he cried, striking a 
‘ . . 
made his name infamous. He was one of those } smart blow on the nearest prisoner, an action 


moral monsters, who enjoyed inflicting pain ; which compelled the man to start aside, giving 
merely for the sake of witnessing the agonies $ the provost-marshal a view of the object the 
of his victims. In earlier times he would have } soldiers had been trying to conceal, ‘A pail 
made a fitting tool to superintend the rack, or of broth, I declare! Why, you cursed rebels, 
light the fires of a Spanish Inquisition. $ how dare you be eating in this way, when, if 

On the afternoon of the day, on which Helen § you had your deserts, you’d be kicking from a 
and Mrs. Martin had visited head-quarters, this $ gallows’ beam? Broth, indeed!” 
functionary was passing through the court-yard$ The captives, cowed by long imprisonment, 
of the jail, which, at this hour, was crowded ; by harsh usage, but most of all by starvation, 
with such prisoners as were allowed to take a : shrank before him, only one bf the number 
few minutes’ recreation, at sunset, in the open $ venturing even to reply. This man, throwing 
air. His person was burly and coarse; his} one arm around the pail, as a father would 
dress negligent; and he walked with a low S protect his child, looked up and answered, 
swagger. In years he seemed about sixty. ‘‘We are half-dead with hunger, sir, and this 
Excesses of various kinds, however, might have ; broth has been kindly sent us from the town. 
increased his apparent age. It would have ’ We didn’t know it was against the regulations.” 
been difficult to imagine a face more repulsive. ; ‘Sent you from the town!” he cried, in a 
Big, bushy eye-brows; inflamed cheeks; sen- rage, kicking the vessel over. ‘I'll have no 
sual lips; and a low forehead, made up a coun- 3 such rebel sympathizing. There, eat now, if 
tenance that was rendered even more brutal- 3 you can.” 
looking by the cold sneer, and relentless eyes. 3 The poor prisoners saw, with dismay, their 
As he walked, he carried in his hand a small } coveted meal pouring over the pavement. Their 
switch, with which he struck such prisoners 3 gaunt, wolfish eyes grew larger as they looked. 
as happened to be in his way, laughing, with } For a moment they hesitated. But the pangs 
savage glee, if they started with surprise and ; of hunger were too much for them. They gazed 
pain, or swearing at them, in a strong Irish 3 irresolutely at one another, then suddenly threw 
accent, if they did not move quick enough for } themselves on their knees and strove to lap up 
his wishes. : the broth with their tongues. 
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‘“‘Ha! ha!” laughed their persecutor, keenly } he found no onaibatien mupiahens « except is in 
relishing the sight, ‘‘how the rebel dogs fight ; his religion. This, fortunately, did not desert 
for it! But look ye,” he added, kicking one of } him.- A firm believer in an over- -ruling Proyj- 
them forward on his face, ‘‘none of this again.” } dence, and in the great fact that this earthly 
And, so speaking, he continued his progress. ; life is but the prelude, and, so to speak, the 

A turnkey was waiting in the corridor. This : : preparation for a more blissful one hereafter, 
man he directed to unlock a door before him. : he had gradually become composed, if not re. 
The next moment he stood in our hero’s cell. signed. 

It was a small, damp apartment, with a brick It was from this mood that he was roused by 
floor, a grated window, and a low bedstead in ; the entrance of Cunningham. 
one corner: altogether as cheerless a roomas; ‘It is, then, to Major Andre, that I am in- 
could be imagined. Hector had been sitting on debted for this improvement in my accommo- 
the bed, his elbows on his knees, and his face ; dations,” he said, his cheek warming with 
buried in his hands; but when he heard the key § ‘color at the insolence of his jailor, though, in 
turn in the lock, he rose, shook off all appear- ; his present frame of mind, he had no feeling 
ance of depression, and confronted his jailor. { of resentment—‘I have heard of the major’s 

Cunningham looked around the room, and} kind-heartedness before; but know not what 
then on the prisoner. Sclaim I have on him: it is his generous cha- 

‘A lucky fellow you are,” he said, “my $ racter alone, I suppose. God reward him, with 
young game-cock. I'd like to know how it is $ similar tenderness of conduct, if ever the chance 
you’ve managed to interest them so at head- ; of war brings him to my unhappy condition.” 
quarters. Here am I told to put you in this,{ The provost-marshal laughed a coarse laugh. 
one of the best rooms we have, when it’s usual ‘*You may spare your prayers on that point, 
to give a spy a cell underground, such as you \ youngster,” said Cunningham. ‘The major is 


enjoyed at first, and good enough it was too. * not likely ever to fall into the hands of your 
But Major Andre must have his way. It’s well} friends, the whole spawn of whom we shall 
-all are not so chicken-hearted as he is, or the : crush out before the winter - over. Better 


service would go to the dogs.” 

Hector listened to this tirade in calm dignity. 

He had been informed of his sentence several 

‘hours before, and had been endeavoring to pre- } awhile ago, for pen and paper, which was de- 
pare himself since, as he best might, for the nied me. As you would have comfort, yourself, 

‘approaching change. We will not disguise, ;in your last hours, do not refuse the request of 

‘that, in those lonely hours, his fortitude, more } a dying man. There are those to whom I would 
than once, had nearly forsaken him. Death in : send a parting farewell.” 

“battle he could have faced without a pang. Nor} ‘As for the parson,” replied Cunningham, 
would death, even on the scaffold, have been : ; ‘‘we have an excellent one here, one of our 
so repulsive, if there had been sympathizing : > chaplains, a good, jolly soul, with whom I often 
friends there to see how a soldier could suffer } ‘ take a bottle, and who will help you drink one, 
‘for his country. But to die unseen, or with no ; to. night, or to-morrow, if you need it to keep 
spectators but jeering turnkeys and a brutal pro- ¢ ( your spirits up; and, if you ask my advice, I'll 
‘vost-marshal, this was indeed terrible! He had ; recommend it by all means. And as for pen 
tried to bribe his jailor to send a message to : ‘and paper, maybe, after you’ve seen the people 
Mrs. Martin, for if he could see her, he thought, waiting outside to visit you, you'll not care for 
“if he could give her a message for Helen, he; it.” 

-should meet his fate with some resignation; ‘Somebody waiting to see me?” cried Hector, 

Vbut the petition had been denied. He had then ; in surprise. 
asked for pen and paper; but this poor request 3 ; «Yes! two women. One of them a regular- 
also was refused. To his surprise, however, ‘ built grenadier, and the other, I suspect, & 
an hour or so subsequently, he had been re-{ young and pretty one, but she kept her face 0 
moved from the underground cell in which he } muffled I couldn’t tell. Ah! you lucky dog, - 
had been thrust at first, and which was green § have the girls following you up, in this way,” 
and slimy with damp, and had been conducted $ Sand he poked his finger, with a coarse leer, in 
to the one which he now occupied, though no ’ the side of Hector. : 
explanation had been vouchsafed of the mates A flush rose to our hero’s forehead. His 
of the removal: Left to himself a second time, 3 heart was in his throat. For in the elder 
he had tried to look the future in the face. But‘ female he recognized Mrs. Martin, and the 


$ keep your prayers till morning.” 
‘Tt is about that I would speak to you,” said 
Hector. ‘“‘Cannot I have a clergyman? I asked, 
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second, could it be? yes! it must be Helen,; ‘I wonder where he is confined!” she said, 
for who else was there to care for him? : presently. ‘‘Could he get out of a window, if 

The provost-marshal observed the agitation of } we took him a rope? You could conceal a rope 
his prisoner, and added, with what he thought $ under your dress?” 
wit, “‘Not that I will let them in if you don’t ; «Yes! But the windows are all ironed; for 
wish it. I’m a man of feeling and allow none $ he’s in the prison, you know, in Sixth, below 
of my prisoners to be disturbed, that is, if it’s g Walnut.” 
against their wishes.” Helen clasped her hands. 

“Pray, admit them,” answered Hector, «‘There must be some way, there must be some 
eagerly, ‘‘and don’t disturb us till necessary. } way!” she cried, unconsciously accelerating her 
It’s the last favor I will ask.” pace again. 

“That’s well said,” brutally replied Cun- ‘‘The Lord direct us!” said the housekeeper, 
ningham, with a chuckle, ‘“‘for you haven’t ; : striding along by her side. 
many hours to live. But never mind, my young $ ’ The foot of Mrs. Martin was planted so firmly, 
cock; I will make it as short, at the last, as I} as she trod, that Helen, in the high-strung state 
can; I always do for gentlemen. And now, } : of her nerves, felt almost angry at such unavail- 
while these women are with you, I'll go and ; ing strength. 
drink a bottle with the parson, as I promised; Suddenly Helen stopped. The tall figure, the 
and if he isn’t too cursedly dry, and don’t drink } masculine stride of the housekeeper had sug- 
too fast, you’ll have half an hour at least.” gested an idea to her active brain. 

‘“‘Mrs. Martin,” she said, grasping her com- 
XVII. THE INTERVIEW. $ panion’s arm, till she almost screamed with 

We must now return to Helen. When she} pain, ‘‘are you willing to run a great risk for 
had taken the pass from Sir William Howe, it : Mr. Murray? I shall share it; but my scheme 
was with no other thought than of seeing Hec- $ ; cannot be accomplished without you.” 
ter once more. She hurried home, utter despair ' “T’d give my old, worthless life for the boby— 
at her heart. But gradually, out of the chaos of § God bless him!” cried the good woman, her eyes 
her mind, the idea rose up that he must be saved $ ; filling with tears. ‘‘But what’s the plan, dear? 
by some means. He should not die, she said : I’m ready for anything. You see, I’ve not much 
breathlessly to herself. She knew it was only 3 ‘head to think of a matter ; ae I’m not afeard 
by stratagem, however, that his release could 3 to carry it out, whatever it is.’ 
be effected. No prayers, no entreaties could | Mrs. Martin had grown loquacious with her 
induce:her father to take a single step in behalf? new hope. But Helen scarcely heard her, so 
of Hector; and without the intercession of her ; busy was she calculating the chances of suc- 
father, Sir William Howe would remain inflexi- ; cess. At length she said, 
ble. What, then, could be done? 3 «Have you another change of clothes here, 

She walked on nervously, sometimes by the : Mrs. Martin?” 
side of Mrs. Martin, sometimes far before, turn- “Oh! I see, I see!” replied the housekeeper, 
ing a dozen projects over in her mind, pushing : a glimmering of the scheme breaking on her. 
against persons who passed her, till the good : > «I can easily manage that. I’ve an old friend, 
housekeeper, utterly out of breath with the Sin town here, where I’m going for my dinner, 
speed at which they had been going, clutched : whose dresses I often used to wear, as she wore 
her by the cloak, saying, in a whisper, N mine.” She spoke in an ecstasy of joy; for she 

“Miss Helen dear, the people look at you as $ now considered Hector’s liberation certain. 
if you were crazy. And maybe, if we walk ‘“‘Then be at our house an hour before sun- 
slower, we can hit upon some plan to get Mas- ; set, and bring the dresses with you. Good-by, 
ter Hector off. At any rate, we can see him, ‘ now; for we mustn’t be seen together any longer 
poor hoy! and that’ll be some comfort. He ; than we can help. But, remember, if you’re 
won't mind it half so much if you say a kind 3 afraid of the risk, don’t undertake it.” 
word or two to him.” At the appointed hour Mrs. Martin made her 

Helen fell back to the slower step of her com- : appearance in Helen’s room, where she found 
panion immediately. our heroine was waiting nervously for her com- 

“Oh! Mrs. Martin, if we only could get him { : ing. 
off! We must, we must! At least, we must } ‘Now, my plan is this,” said Helen. ‘You 
try!” And the despondent tone, in which the } are about the height of Mr. Murray. You will 
latter part of the sentence was uttered, told } : put om your friend’s gown over your own, and, 
Mrs. Martin how little hope Helen really had. } when we are alone with Hector, we will dress 
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, him up init. Your cloak, hat, and spectacles, the indulged in a coarse jest at her expense. 
"added to this, will, in the dusk of the evening, ; For a moment, with shrinking delicacy, she 
make a complete disguise. If we can escape} was again on the point of abandoning the ex- 
the notice of the turnkey, when we leave the; pedition. But it was now that the presence 
cell, there won’t be much risk till we reach the } of Mrs. Martin was invaluable. As the good 
gates. Nobody’ll care much to stare at two woman had said, hers was no head to plan, but 
women——”’ ’ she was not deficient in capacity to carry out a 
“If they do, it’ll not be at me—at Hector, Sscheme. In reply to the jest of the provost- 
I should say—it’ll be at your pretty face, my ; marshal, the housekeeper had a ready reproof, 
dear!” ; which abashed and silenced even that func- 
“I only hope, for once, they will. That’s a} tionary; and, while Cunningham was absent, 
bright thought of yours, and, if it proves true, i she engaged the turnkeys in conversation, in 
will take away half the danger.” order to divert attention, as much as possible, 
“Never fear!” said Mrs. Martin. ‘It’s not } from her companion. 
often they g°+ such a sight in a dismal prison.” ; “This way now,” said a turnkey, at last, 
“I have engaged, in our interest, our old; entering the room where the two women had 
coachman; the one we had so long, you know,” been waiting. ‘‘Major Cunningham told me to 
resumed Helen, ‘‘and who has been keeping a watch outside the cell, and not to let you stay 
small livery-stable since he left us. I could: over half an hour. So be quick in saying what 
not trust our present one, lest my father should 3 you’ve got to say.” 
find us out. Pompey has a big, strong horse—: ‘‘Take heart, Helen dear!’ whispered Mrs. 
he says—a fast trotter; that is just the thing; Martin, as they followed their guide through 
for our purpose. He is waiting now, in the{the gloomy corridor. ‘We are sure to suc- 
back street, with a covered wagon, so as to } ceed!” 
take us to the jail without our being observed.; As the turnkey unlocked the iron-studded 
If our plan succeeds, he will drive Hector at; door, and stood aside for the two women to 
once out to Murray House, from which he can } enter, Mrs. Martin drew back to let Helen pass 
easily escape. I must have your pass to get by {in first. But the young girl pushed her for- 
the lines, however; when we release you from $ ward, and followed timidly, while the great 
the jail, you can get another. I’ve been think-}door banged to behind them, and was locked 
ing it all over, and I have no doubt, when every- ; and double-locked. 
thing is done and past, there'll be no difficulty $ Hector hardly saw the housekeeper; his eyes 
in getting you out, especially with Major Andre $ were seeking, in the shadows behind her, the 
for our friend. You won’t mind, I hope, spend- ’ shrinking form of Helen. He darted forward 
ing a night in the ra for that’s the most that } and took both of her hands. 
can happen to you.” ; “God bless you for this! God bless you!” 
“I'd spend every night in it, for a year, ifs he cried, looking into her face with his whole 
that would do any geet, ” was the answer. ; S soul. 
‘‘But here’s the pass,” and she fumbled in her Helen’s heart, which had throbbeéso foolishly 
pockets. ‘No, that’s the one to let me into the ; as she threaded her way along the passage, grew 
jail. Ah! here it is!” } calm, now that the final step had been taken and 
Their preparations were now complete. They ; ‘that she saw Hector did not misapprehend -_ 
hurried stealthily down stairs, and were soon in : “T did not know of this till this morning,” 
Pompey’s carriage. hen said. ‘Mrs. Martin told me you were in 
As they approached the prison, Helen’s heart ; prison here, and that 
failed. All day she had been nerved up by the; ; She could not, brave as she was, bring her- 
hope of Hector’s escape; but now, after so many $ self to speak the terrible words. Hector, see- 
hours of excitement, she suddenly flagged, and ing she hesitated, finished the sentence, calmly, 
was almost inclined to give up the attempt. She 3 ‘And that the fate of a spy awaited me.” 
was sure that the plan would be unsuccessful, $ Her composure almost forsook her now. This 
and that her fair fame would be in everybody’s uncomplaining resignation was more than she 
mouth, without any corresponding result. When ; could bear. But, crowding back the tears, she 
their vehicle stopped, she trembled so that she said, 
could scarcely walk. Nor did the brutal looks ; “Sir William Howe has refused to pardon 
and manners of the provost-marshal, who was $ you, though every effort has been made. But 
summoned to examine their papers, reassure } you shall not die!” she added, almost fiercely. 
her. Ignorant of Helen’s influential position, ‘And she threw herself on his shoulder. His 
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arms were around her ina moment. Hestrained; ‘For heaven’s ig wie haste!” cried 
her wildly to his bosom, Then and there, he } ; Helen, in nervous agitation, as she heard the 
felt, they were betrothed, and that, come what } turnkey pacing without. ‘They will come for 


might, she would be true to his memory. 3 us before you are ready.” 
“And you do care for me, Helen?” he whis- It was not long now before Mrs. Martin had 
pered. ‘‘Then I can die happy!” completed his disguise. As she put her spec- 


“You shall not die!” answered Helen, sud-}tacles, which she always wore, on him, she 
denly withdrawing herself from his embrace. ‘ could not resist, even in those perilous circum- 
“But no time is to be lost. You must dress $ ; stances, a triumphant exclamation. 
yourself, as quickly as you can, in one of Mrs. ; ‘Well, I declare,” she cried, “though I say 
Martin’s frocks, and go out with me. There, ° it, that shouldn’t say, I wouldn’t have known 
you see, she has already slipped it off for you.” ; you, myself, if I had met you on the street. 

“Two came in, three cannot go out,” he re-} There now, walk a step or two. Not such 
plied, looking from one to the other, and not ‘long steps,” she continued, with a low laugh, 
yet comprehending the entire plot. ‘It is out } ‘goodness me! they’d know you was a man 


of the question.” sat once. There, that will do better.” 
s . 
“But Mrs. Martin is to stay here,” eagerly ; Helen was in a torture of suspense all this 
cried Helen. : time, She feared the turnkey would overhear 


“Oh! yes, I’m not afraid,” said Mrs. Martin, ; $ the good lady, who, in her excitement, was for- 

“not in the least, not even if I stay all night. ; ’ getting to speak in whispers. 
It can’t be half as lonely as Murray House is, ; “But now I must disguise myself,” said the 
these winter evenings, with you all gone. Quick, { housekeeper. ‘I have it. I will throw myself 
Master Hector, quick—why do you shake your ; on the bed, and draw the quilt over me, head 
head?” sand all, as if my grief, at parting, was more 

A faint smile stole to his face. The generous}than I could bear. I think I'll even make 
devotion of the housekeeper, the heroic courage } the bedstead shake a little, with my sobs, eh! 
of ay ae him np ag ‘ : —— — she ms _— _— of nate 

“No,” he said, “‘sweet as life is now, honor $ nock was now heard at the door. ‘Time’s 
and duty are sweeter. I cannot accept liberty $ up,” cried the surly voice of the turnkey. The 
at your risk, my dear Mrs. Martin.” : oe moment the keys were turning in the rusty 

“Then they’ll hang me with you,” cried the ; lock 
housekeeper, doggedly. Helen’s heart stopped beating. Mrs. Martin 

“Mrs. Martin will be perfectly safe,” said $ ‘ flung herself on the bed. Hector whispered a 
Helen, breathlessly. ‘I am sure I can get her $ : word of encouragement to his companion, and 
released to-morrow. Do not let any false no-; motioned for her to precede him, as their re- 
tions of honor keep you here. Time is pre-} spective characters demanded. His perfect self- 

. s : 
cious.” $ possession restored Helen’s. e 

“They'll be glad to let such an old cat as me: ‘Thank you for letting us stay so long,” said 
go, I guess,”’ continued the housekeeper. ; Helen, engaging the attention of the turnkey, 

“Do you know why I came to the city, Sand slipping a guinea into his hand. ‘Go on, 
Helen?” asked Hector, at last. Mrs. Martin.” 

“Yes! Mrs. Martin has told me all,” she ; The turnkey, surprised by such an unusual 
said, blushing. ‘But you know now,” she gratuity, and suspecting that she who gave it 
added, glancing up into his eyes for a mo- { must be of high position, bowed clumsily, some- 
ment, ‘‘that the report is not true.” $ what abashed by her presence, and Hector took 

“And the dear girl went, herself, to Sir Wil- 3 this occasion to slip ahead into the gloom of the 
liam Howe, and told him you wasn’t a spy, and 3 3 corridor unobserved. 
why you came.” Immediately after, the door was heard to 

“Did you do all this?” cried Hector. shut, and then the key to turn in the lock. 

Helen answered by a look. “Courage.” whispered Hector, to his com- 

“Then do with aees you please,” he replied, 3 panion, half the danger is over.” 

“my life is yours.” And yielding to the house- § They soon reached the audience room, which, 
keeper, who stood, holding up a stuff gown, § S once passed, Hector would be free. The pro- 
ready to be his tire-woman, he continued, ad- $ vost- marshal, evidently feeling the influence of 
dressing the latter, “‘but I shall never forgive $ the bottle he had been drinking with the chap- 
myself if I bring you into trouble, Mrs. Mar- 2 lain, stood at the door, waiting to inspect them. 
tin.” $ But, fortunately for the success of the fugitives, 
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his eyes, as well as those of his satellites, were ; time to contradict the report of his own execu- 
monopolized by Helen, whose beauty was a rare : tion, which a spy had brought out. 
spectacle in such a place, and exercised its § 
softening influence even on those coarse na- }" XVIII, CONCLUSION. 
tures. Fortunately, too, Cunningham, when} Tue good housekeeper did not long remain 
half-inebriated, was disposed to be sentimental. $ undiscovered. About an hour after sundown, 
“This way, my young lady, this way,” he ; the provost-marshal made his appearance at 
said, under the influence of these feelings; and} Hector’s cell, accompanied by the chaplain, 
he bowed with something of the grace and ; both feeling the influence of the potations in 
courtesy of the real gentleman, as he tendered $ , s which they had been engaged. Discovering 
her his hand. : S that his prisoner was flown, Cunningham broke 
Helen shrank from the touch, as if it had : into a violent rage, and, for a moment, Mrs. 
been that of a snake. But, happily, she con- Martin feared some personal indignity. She 
trolled herself before the provost marshal ob- 3 3 stood up, courageously, however, telling the 
served her disgust. Hector, on his part, would ; provost-marshal ‘‘to touch a hair of her head if 
have given much to have knocked the brute: he dared,” for that she had influential friends, 
down. : : boldly naming Major Andre himself as one of 
The result of all this, however, was that no- : Sthem. But who she was, or whence she came, 
body regarded Hector, who was suffered to pass } she stoutly refused to say, and hence Cunning- 
unmolested. Soon the great, outer gates swung ham knew not where to send in pursuit of the 
open, and Helen and he stood in the open air. ¢ fugitive. The housekeeper bore herself, in- 
A minute after, and they were safe in the car- $ } deed, with such confidence, that the parson 


riage. 3 : whispered to the provost-marshal that the es- 
“Thank God!” cried Helen, as she sank ‘ cape had evidently been winked at, in high 
back, almost fainting, in the seat. 3 $ quarters, and ‘that, for his part, if he was in 


She soon rallied however, and, while the ; the major’s place, he’d be very careful how he 
quick trot of the powerful horse came to her? meddled with the old woman.” Cunningham, 
ear as the sweetest music, hastened to tell? on consideration, thought it best to take this 
Hector of the arrangement she had made for } advice, and retired grumbling, but he sent off 


his further escape. $a messenger to Major Andre, immediately, to 
The wagon now stopped. Helen looked out. 3 show that he, at least, had executed his duty. 
“We must part,” she said. ‘This is our} We may be sure that the major took no hasty 


garden-wall. Pompey has the pass, and will! steps to pursue Hector. His duty compelled 
tell the sentinels that his mistress is in a great g him, however, to acquaint Sir William Howe 
hurry, fearing to be benighted, so, if you'll ‘ with the escape, which he did as soon as the 
keep back in the carriage out of sight, there'll } general rose from dinner, for that high func- 


not be any Shore risk.” tionary never allowed himself to be disturbed, 
Hector drew her toward him. She did not: at this meal, by anything short of a great battle. 
resist. : Sir William was in a placable humor, for the 


‘Till better times,” he said, as he gnats a ; port he had been discussing had been excel- 
kiss upon her lips, ‘‘and till I can claim you as $ lent; and besides, in his secret heart, he was 
my own.” S saat sorry at the turn which affairs had taken. 

She leaped lightly from the carriage, and the } «Well, well,” he said, “it can’t be helped, I 
moment after disappeared within the garden- suppose; we did our duty; and it would have 
gate, of which she carried a key. But, before } been a pity, too, to have put to death the son 
she turned to close the door behind her, she : of so a a subject as Major Murray. God 
paused for a look and smile at Hector, the {help me! I wish this civil war was over, and 
memory of which cheered him through many } ‘that his most gracious majesty, or somebody 
a weary bivouac subsequently. y ’ else, would replenish my fortunes, which, for 

The foresight of Helen proved correct. Pom-;one so nearly connected with the crown, are 
pey told his tale well, and prevented Hector poor enough. That last election contest nearly 
being disturbed, by averring that his mistress ; Sruined me. Never stand, major, never stand 
was tired and sleepy. So the sentry, merely for a disputed seat in parliament.” So the 
glancing into the carriage, suffered it to pro- ‘ matter dropped. The authorities kept their 
ceed. S own counsel, for very excellent reasons, and 

The next morning, soon after daybreak, Hee- } > Helen and Mrs. Martin kept theirs; and hence 
tor reached the camp at Valley Forge, just in ; not even the judge heard, till long years after- 
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ood of f the narrow escape ) Hector had ieaiias ; he and his sister remaining, however, as guests. 
or of his daughter’s part in the escape. 8 3 After the peace, Mr. and Mrs. Hector Murray 

Judge Erskine, true to his selfish instinct to ; went abroad for a couple of years, and would 
be always on the winning side, commenced to : ’ have remained longer, but for the major’s de- 
cool toward the royal cause as soon as he found : clining health. They were among the first 
that the British would be forced to evacuate ; Americans presented at the court of St. James, 
Philadelphia; and when that event occurred, ; ’ where the beauty of Helen attracted almost as 
he was prepared, among the first, to deplore ; much attention as that of the fair Gunnings 
the blindness of the king, the incapacity of 3 had, a generation before. In London, they met 
Howe, and the folly of those who opposed the 3 Sir William Howe, who recognized Helen im- 
people. But though he was tolerated in con- ; mediately. “Ah!” he said, “I knew how it 
sequence of these expressions, he was not 3 would end, when I heard, madam, that you had 
trusted. His conversion was too late, and} outwitted me, which, to tell the truth, I was 
smacked too strongly of interested motives, to ; not sorry for, even then.” 
inspire confidence. There was even talk, in § But Sir William and Hector had a graver 
one or two quarters, of bringing him to ac- ; Subject to talk about, when they were alone 
count for his past delinquencies. It was said ; s together, an opportunity which Sir William 
that he ought to pay, out of his fine estate, for ; soon sought. It was in reference to Andre, 
his toryism. But some unseen influence inter- whose last moments chance had enabled Hector 
posed to save him. The judge never knew to § Sto alleviate, and whose fate he had tried, in 
whom he was thus indebted; but Helen did. ; Vain, to avert. ‘‘Non ignara malis, my dear 

Major Murray remained abroad till after the } Sir William,” he said, ‘you know the hack- 
surrender of Cornwallis. But his opinions : neyed quotation—I do not question the justice 
regarding the war, and consequently his feel- hed his fate, nor see how, under the peculiar 
ings toward Hector, had gradually been under- ; circumstances, even policy could have pardoned 
going a change. He began to ask himself if; > him—but I was once in a somewhat similar 
the colonists might not, after all, be right in} * condition, though, in my case, there was no in- 
their sentiments, disloyal as they had appeared 3 3 tention of playing the spy, and I could feel for 
tohim. Once having got so far, it was easy to 3 him as others could not. Ihave no doubt that 
see where it would end, especially when his } Washington, in his secret heart, would have 
sister was continually longing for a reconcilia- been glad if Andre could have escaped. Ah! 
tion with Hector. Accordingly, when York- } war is a stern necessity,” he concluded, “and 
town fell, he took passage for Philadelphia. ;if it was not for the common sentiment of 
Miss Gloriana had already written, by a pre- 3 brotherhood, which mitigates its ferocities, it 
ceding ship, to her nephew, who hastened to ; > would be more frightful still.” To which Sir 
meet his father at the wharf, as if he alone had } William, more from organization, however, than 
been to blame for the separation. Major Mur- : } philosophy, assented: and so they parted. 
ray was surprised into a full forgiveness, in; Mrs. Martin continued to officiate as house- 
consequence, and wept on his son’s shoulder, \ keeper, at Murray House, to the day of her 
as Jacob wept on that of Joseph. ; death, which was delayed till the beginning of 

There was nothing now to delay the marriage } the present century. She lived to see, in ex- 
of Hector and Helen. The ceremony, accord- ; treme old age, a daughter of Helen rivaling 
ingly, took place in St. Peter’s church, in the {the early beauty of the mother, though that 
Presence of all the fashion and notabilities nad penne had continued, till the capital was 
the city. The bride was dressed, so the ladies } ¢ mov ed from Philadelphia, to be the most lovely 
said, with great taste; but we will not venture } matron at the Presidential receptions. While 
to describe how, lest our fair readers should Mrs. Bingham lived, she and that lady were 
regard it as ‘perfectly hideous,” a phrase } ‘the reigning toasts: when Mrs. Bingham died, 
Which our great-grandchildren will doubtless ’ Mrs. Hector Murray reigned unrivaled. 
apply, quite as dogmatically, to the style of ; Judge Erskine survived to a great age, dying 
this present June, in the year of grace eighteen ¢ abous the time of our second war with Great 
hundred and sixty-two. We have seen a pic- Britain ; for these men without hearts, these mere 
ture of the bride, however, painted about this } intellectual machines, “burn to the socket.” 
time, which represents a face of the rarest The latter part of his life was spent chiefly in 
loveliness. * his library. He could be seen, every day but 

The young couple lived at Murray House, : Sunday, sitting at the window of his dusty 
Which the major insisted on giving up to them; office, a thin, bent figure, with the book held 


wees. 
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within an inch of his eyes. From early morn-; that it would be better for him to resign. 4 
ing till late in the afternoon he remained at that; year or two after he fell in a disreputabl¢ 
post, acquiring information which he rarely im- } brawl. 

parted, for after seventy he never visited, and}; Major O’Byrne, whom we had nearly for. 
never wrote for publication. At last, one day, 3 gotten, made his last campaign at Brandywine 
his seat was empty, and the heavy wooden shut- } and Germantown, falling in a duel, the follow- 
ters bowed. ‘‘Golly!” said irreverent street : ing winter. One of the cabal, that was seeking 
urchins, ‘the old judge has dried up and blown; to disgrace Washington, happened to express 
away.” his sentiments in presence of the major, who 

His wife had preceded him many years. As challenged him on the moment. The parties 
she grew older, her naturally sweet character | fought, and both fell, the major mortally 
became even lovelier. In her advanced life her; wounded. His last words were to inquire if 
face was a type of the highest moral beauty, ; his adversary was much hurt. ‘He is dead,” 
when everything is eliminated that is of ‘‘the} answered the second. ‘Then I die happy,” 
earth earthy,” and when the countenance shines} said the major, the blood pouring from his 
with a spirituality that seems descended on it} wound, at the effort to speak, **I have rid the 
from a better world. world of one scoundrel, at least.” 

Mountfort, after his rejection by Helen, be- Prissy married, after the war, one who was 
came conspicuous in what would now be called} in many respects worthy of her. But even 
the ‘‘fast set’? of the British officers in Phila-} when she had become a matron, her heart 
delphia. He was hand in glove with Lieut-Col. would sometimes turn back, though for a mo- 
Birch, and the cause of great scandal to the > ment only, to the romance of her girlhood, as 
staid citizens. Indeed, his conduct became such } we often, on waking, think, with a sigh, over 
that even the tory public, at last, cast him off, } a beautiful dream gone forever. 
and Sir William Howe had to intimate to him?! Tue Enp. 
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THE YOUNG VOLUNTEER. 


BY MARY L. LAWSON. 


The songs my sisters loved to sing 
Are ringing through my brain, 

And silvery laugh and careless jest 
Are blending in the strain; 

Aud other friends, my boyhood friends, 
So faithful and so dear; 

Td like to know, if I should fall, 
If you would shed a tear! 


To-n1cuT the bleak wind sweeps the wold, 
The cold, calm stars are bright, 

And quietly they shed around 
Their messages of light; 

Not lovingly, but like the glance 
Of some indifferent eye 

That meets, yet scarcely seems to see 
The stranger passing by. 

For Iam young; my mother’s love 
Floats round me as a child; 

When first I named my country’s wrongs 
My father only smiled; 

My sisters teazed me coaxingly; 
My little brothers sought 

To imitate my martial dress 
As if it were but sport. 

Ah! well, this life is passing sweet, 
So many cherished ties, 

And all things seem so bright and fair 
To young unclouded eyes; 

But gladly will I yield it up, 
My country in thy cause, 

To place beyond the blush of shame 
Thy honor and thy laws. 

Yes, calmly on the coming day 
My breast shall face the foe, 

And where the fight is fierce and wild— 
My trusty gun—we go! 

Not to be hailed with hero’s meed, 
Where Freedom’s trophies wave; 

But bravely by my comrades stand, 
Or find a soldier’s grave! 


To-morrow, on the battle-field, 
Where war's rude weapons chase 

The warm blood from the beating heart, 
The life-blood from the face; 

Will I be where the stripes and stars 
Wave victory on high? 

Or will I, mangled, bleeding, lone, 
Lie on this field to die? 


Must I look up in agony 
Upon the dark-blue sky, 

And count the smiling, glittering stars 
With closing, death-dimmed eye? 

And ask in vain for some kind hand 
To quench my parching thirst? 

Or staunch the opening tide that through 
My ghastly wounds have burst? 

Meanwhile the happy group at home 
Sit laughing round the hearth, 

And talk of joyous hours to come 
When I shall share their mirth; 

How well my fancy now recalls, 
*Mid this cold Wintry gloom, 

The light, the perfume, and the warmth 
That fill that pleasant room! 
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AN AFTER-DINNER STORY. 
BY J. SERGEANT MEADE. 


“You must know,” said my friend Jack, {as is generally the case, we had much to say 
“that in the course of my many wanderings ; ‘that interested both; so that I forgot, for the 
about the world, I chanced once to meet an 3 time, the presence of the man who had attracted 
Englishman of the name of Brompton. He was } so much of my notice, until, turning to leave, I 
a doctor by profession, but, like myself, being ; ‘ perceived the mysterious stranger still present. 
quite well off, did not have as much practice as ; He had drawn a chair close to a stove and was 
he might otherwise have commanded, for he ; now fast asleep. I was about to call my friend’s 
was a talented fellow, and one who had studied ; : attention to him, when I heard the doctor sud- 
medicine with much zeal. Now Dr. Brompton, $ denly give a slight exclamation as of one in 
some two years since, arrived here in this city, ; pain, and, looking toward him, I became con- 
and I straightway, as a matter of course, called : scious that he was deadly pale and was staring 
upon him and offered him our hospitalities. He ; fixedly upon the Frenchman. Before I could 
was staying at one of our principal hotels. To $ ; speak he whispered hastily, as he clutched my 
this place I bent my steps, and whilst awaiting § arm and motioned me to follow, ‘Come, for 
in the office the doctor’s appearance, in answer } heaven’s sake, let us out of this place!’ 
to my card, which I had sent up by one of the ; ‘“‘He was so earnest in what he said*that I 
waiters, I amused myself, as I frequently do 3 made no remark, but followed him mechani- 
under such circumstances, by looking about: cally up the stairs to his room, having entered 
and scanning the features of those around me. } which, he threw himself into a chair, and, 
There were only a few persons present, such 3 drawing a long breath, exclaimed, ‘Lock the 
individuals as are always to be met with loafing; door!’ I did as he requested, and then tooka . 
in the halls of our hotels; and I did not find $ seat opposite to him. 
anything particularly interesting to engage my *¢¢What, in the name of all that is sensible, 
attention, until my eyes chanced to alight upon 3 does this mean?’ I asked. 

@ man whom I had not at first perceived. I: ; « —_ conduct must appear very strange to 
was immediately struck by his peculiar appear- ; you,’ answered Brompton, smiling, ‘and as I 
ance. He was a tall, thin Frenchman, dressed 3 have acted thus it is due to you, my friend, 
in a rather shabby cloak, and wearing upon his ; that I should give an explanation.’ 

head one of those impudent-looking military $ ‘‘He ceased speaking for a moment to collect 
fatigue caps, which have lately become so com- ; his senses, and then continued, ‘You noticed 
mon in this country. But it was not his cos- that man in the office—that Frenchman with 
tume that attracted my notice so much as his ; the light beard?’ ‘Yes, I did, doctor. In fact, 
face, which was particularly repulsive, and not oT thought his appearance was very singular, 
in the least degree heightened in beauty by as >and was devoting my attention to him when 
pair of coal-black eyes ever restlessly turning § § you came down stairs.’ ‘I had a strange ad+ 
from one object to another, as if suspecting § $ venture once with that man. I saved his life— 
every one they saw of being secret enemies. $ whether I did so rightly or not I have never 
Under his chin I observed a dark-red scar, : since made up my mind.’ ‘I should like to 
which he had evidently attempted to hide by 3 hear an account of the adventure, doctor, for I 
allowing all his beard to grow out. Unfortu- : must confess that my curiosity, this evening, 
nately his stock of that article was very poor, § ’ has been excited to a high pitch.’ 

being thin, straggling, and of a light color, so 3 : “¢¢You shall hear all about it, and you will 
that a keen eye like mine readily detected the : 3 be the first man that I have confided it to. So 
curious mark he bore. I was thus observing § sto begin. You are aware that, like yourself, I 
this man and cogitating who he might be, when studied for my profession in Paris. For two 
& hand was placed upon my shoulder, and, turn- years I had lodgings in the Rue , not far 
ing around, I beheld my friend Dr. Brompton. ‘ from the Academy of Medicine. One very 
After the usual salutations, the conversation § stormy night I took it into my head, at rather 
turned upon old scenes and old friends, and, 3a late hour, that I would visit the — 
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rooms and pursue my studies quietly there by ; being there—nothing but the mortal nee of 
myself, as I knew no one would be about, ex- ’ those whose souls had passed away from this 
cept the old janitor, who was well disposed to- earth. Again I heard the moan, and then a 
ward me, and would easily give me admittance } rustling noise, then a step. Martin must have 
at hours when it was not customary for students ; ; been mistaken. Some fellow student had pre- 
to disturb him. So I pulled on my overcoat, ‘ ceded me and gained entrance into the building 
and taking an umbrella under my arm started } without the janitor’s help. But how could this 
out. A few steps brought me to my destina-} be? Martin kept the keys—that step again! 
tion, and a knock at his door summoned the; My thoughts were interrupted by the myste- 
janitor to admit me. ‘Monsieur comes late; rious sound, and I arose from the chair and 
to-night.’ ‘Yes, Martin, I must trouble you tos ‘ took up the lamp intending to search out the 
let me in. I have some very important work ; meaning of this perplexing incident, when the 
to do in the college.’ ‘Certainly, monsieur. S steps were repeated—at first slowly, like one 
Only too happy to do you a favor,’ answered } ; feeling his way, and then rapidly as they de- 
Martin, with the usual politeness of a French- 3 scended the stairs and approached the room in 
man. ‘But,’ he continued, ‘monsieur will wait; which I was. My blood curdled as I saw with 
a moment until I get a light.’ With this he} horror the door swing on its hinges, and an 
bustled away, and soon reappeared carrying a: * unearthly object, clothed in the cerements of 
lantern. Martin’s house was only a few steps } ’ the grave, appear on the threshold. Upon dis- 
from the college, so we soon arrived there. ‘Is } covering me the figure uttered a sharp cry, and, 
there any one else up stairs in the dissecting | advancing a few steps, threw itself before me 
rooms?’ I asked. ‘No, monsieur; you will be: on the floor, shrieking, ‘Save me! save me!’ 
entirely alone, and I wish you joy with all my ; The tones of the human voice, which thus struck 
heart, for a more disagreeable place I do not; on my ear, reassured and gave me the welcome 
know of. Ugh! It makes me shudder to think } conviction that it was a living being who had 
of it.’ Having uttered these words, Martin} thus unexpectedly disturbed my nocturnal stu- 
ushered me into a small apartment directly un-$ dies. Still the emaciated form, clothed in its 
derneath the principal dissecting room, where; winding-sheet, the pallid face and blood-shot 
he lit the lamp and then left me. As the sound; eyes gazing upon me, caused me yet to feela 
of the retreating footsteps of the janitor died § ; great dread of my visitor. At length I mus- 
away in the distance, I settled myself into an 3 tered up courage sufficient to ask, ‘Who are 
easy-chair by the table on which the lamp stood, you?’ AsI spoke, the man lifted himself from 
and, opening a large volume that I desired to; the floor and answered in a whisper, ‘Do you 
look over before commencing my work, I was} not know me? I am one whose crimes have 
soon lost to everything but the subject to which } astounded all Paris. You now see the mur- 
my attention was devoted. About half an hour ; derer D——!’ ‘What, D——, who was hung 
passed in this way, naught interrupting my } this afternoon?’ ‘The same. But you seem to 
studies save the wind whistling outside, and } $ doubt me,’ continued the man, as he perceived 
the rain-drops pattering on the window-panes. an incredulous smile pass over my face; ‘per- 
Suddenly, and from no cause that I could im-} ; haps this will satisfy you!’ With these words, 
agine, an inexpressible sense of fear came over { he unwrapped part of the shroud which covered 
me. I was unable to fix my attention upon the } his neck and disclosed a fearful gash. I started 
book, although I tried my best to do so. My: ’in amazement. ‘Gracious heaven!’ I exclaimed, 
thoughts would wander, and my imagination} ‘how has this happened? The hangman has 
caused hideous spectral objects to flit through failed to perform his task!’ ‘Do not ask me 
my mind. I could not divine what this sudden how it occurred,’ said D——, ‘I had made up 
dread meant. . was never superstitious—never my mind to die; but here I awake from my 
had allowed my better reason to be overcome } fearful dream to find myself in a charnel house 
by any marvelous tales that I had heard in the ; —lI, a living, breathing man, the companion of 
course of my life. Still, try to throw it off as$ corpses—but we must not waste further time. 
I would, at this moment I was completely in the $ 3 Save me, for God’s sake, I implore you! Give 
power of some unknown, invisible terror. Thus ; me clothes and show me the way out of this 
I sat benumbed, feeling at short intervals a: place, and, though I am weak and faint, I can 
chill run through my frame, when I distinctly } yet escape!’ You may imagine what a position 
heard a moan in the room above. As you may{I was in. The piteous accents of the man, not- 
suppose this startled me, for I remembered well; : withstanding his former crimes, struck @ chord 
that old Martin had said that there was no living } of sympathy in my heart. My feelings prompted 
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ne to assist him to escape. But again, would I ; perceived him sitting in that office down stairs. 
be acting rightly in 80 doing? My mind was 3 The sight has conjured up all my old feelings, 
thus perplexed with conflicting reasons, when ; and the scene, that I have just attempted to give 
[ suddenly remembered to have read in the’ you an adequate description of, is as vividly 
paper, that the friends of this unhappy man § portrayed in my mind’s eye as if it had only 
had received a promise from the judge who had } : occurred yesterday. I must leave this hotel. 
sentenced him, that his remains should lie un- $ ’ For me to stay here would only keep me in a 
disturbed in their grave, and not be subjected 3 constant state of uneasiness.’ 

to the doctor’s dissecting-knife, as the corpses: ‘¢*And you shall not stay here, doctor,’ I 
of many criminals are. And yet some of my $ said; ‘my house is at your service, and I shall 
fellow students had been bold enough to steal : be greatly disappointed if you do not accept 
this body. Here was a loop-hole for my con- g my invitation. But tell me this—did you never 
scientious scruples to escape 9 ‘I will perceive any signs among your fellow students 
see what I can do for you,’ I said. Never shall gat the Academy, as if they were rather cast in 
I forget the grateful expression of that man’s $ a fog as to the disappearance of D——’s body?’ 
countenance. ‘God bless you, monsieur. Let § «Oh, yes!’ answered the doctor, smiling, 
me but leave this building, and France shall § ‘two or three of them appeared to be very 
never hear of mee crimes being repeated : much perplexed, but they never confided the 
by him.’ ‘Do you think you can escape the : matter to me; and, as to the authorities, I sup- 
cage if they bm know of pl ‘I am? pose to this day they are not aware of the oc- 
sure I can.’ ‘Will you promise me that you $ currence.’ 

will leave the country?’ ‘Before heaven Is ‘*Well, a still further question. How is it 
swear ° so!’ answered the man, a solemn 3 that your friend D escaped with his life 
tone, at the same moment raising his arm on $ from the gallows?’ 

high. There was something in the criminal’s; ‘‘‘His body, I believe, for some reason or 
voice that led me to believe he was sincere. ‘I: other was cut down too soon; and, although 
will trust you,’ I answered. ‘Here, take some ’ the surgeon present thought him dead, D—— 
of this—it will strengthen you.’ As I spoke, I still had life enough left in him to frighten me 
handed him my brandy flask. He took a good ; out of my wits.’” 

pull at its contents. But, my friend, it isneed-$ ‘And so ends the doctor’s story,” said Jack. 
less for me to continue my narrative further. $ «For my part,” observed one of the gentle- 
7 : eoeen to state that I gave him some} men at the table, Mr. Stubborn Fox by name, 
clothes, led him to the door of the building, and : 3 «JT don’t believe a word of it. Dr. Brompton 
saw his figure disappear into the darkness of ; sold you most egregiously, Grimsley. They 
the night. 1 never heard of D—— from that 3 3 don’t hang men in Paris, they always guillotine 
time until this evening, when, to my horror, I} them.” 
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WHEN I AM OLD. 


BY MARIA M. JONES. 


When I am old—oh! how it seems 

Like the wild lunacy of dreams! 

To think that time will surely change 

This well-wrought clay ’neath Nature’s range, 
And think that Time will be so bold 

To mark my steps—when I am old. 


Wuen I am old—and oh! how soon 
Will life’s fair morning yield to noon, 
And noon’s broad fevered, earnest light 
Be shaded in the darkened night; 

Till, like a story well nigh told, 

Will seem my life—when I am old. 


When I am old—all there will be 

Left of this life to gladden me, 

Is for to think my inward eye 

Rests on a home beyond the sky. 
Then life’s last days will not seem cold 
In years long hence—when I am old. 


When I am old, this breezy earth 
Will lose for me its voice of mirth; 
The streams will seem to me no more, 
As they have seemed in days of yore; 
Spring will her robe in vain unfold 
In rosy charms—when I am old. 


When I am old, I shall not care 

To deck with flowers my faded hair, 
*Neath jewels rich, or wealth to shine, 

Is not my wish when fleeting Time 

Shall place her hand, so strange and cold, 
Upon my brow—when I am old. 


When I am old, and death is nigh 
To still my form, to close my eye, 
And I am slumbering ’neath the sod, 
My spirit free returns to God, 

I shall not weep to leave this shore, 
Though I shall then return no more, 
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TAKING THE CONCEIT OUT OF HIM. 
BY MARY E. CLARKE. 


“Don’r you think him handsome?” classical education, graduated with honor at 
The speaker was lazily lounging in a deep; college, and, for nearly five years, has been 
arm-chair, curling her hair round her fingers, ° ; completing his course of accomplishments in 
and warming her feet at the furnace register. : Europe. It is now three years since aunt 
Apart from her, nearer the window, sat a young } Louise died in Florence; and Warren, being 
girl, whose whole attention was absorbed in the } ; completely biase, decided lately upon returning 
contemplation of a small miniature painting. 3 to New York, and will probably grace our par- 
‘Handsome, certainly!” she said, in answer } ‘lors this evening. Now, Caro, don’t suppose 
to her companion’s questions. ‘The features he is a shallow-pated dandy; because he is not. 
are faultless, the carriage of the head manly ’ But all his talents were so praised and lauded 
and independent, and the dark complexion and { : that he has grown into the belief that he has 
eyes suit the strong, well-defined features. He } no peer. A little humility would make a splen- 
is certainly very handsome!” : 3 did fellow of Warren. But he has never had 
**And yet, Caro, your tone implies something | any will to oppose his own—any word but of 
lacking in my Adonis,” said Grace Lee, nestling } praise or love—any call for self-denial; and 
down more comfortably in her chair, and evi- ’ what he wants now is something to take the 
dently preparing for a chat. ‘Come, out with } conceit out of him.” 
the objections.” There was a long silence. Grace fell fast 
‘You forget, Grace, that I do not know your $ asleep in her warm nest, and Caro looked with 
cousin. I can only judge of his features by }@ new interest. at the miniature. The heavy 
this picture, and I have already passed judg- < masses of brown hair waved over a noble fore- 
ment upon them.” $s head, broad and high, and the large dark eyes 
“But?” ’ seemed, in the manly haughtiness, to scorn the 
“Frankly, then, the face, to me, lacks earnest-; vanity of waiting to be painted; but in the 
ness and depth of expression; it is not intellect ; mouth and carriage of the head Caro read the 
that is wanting, but soul.” 3 effect of the life Grace had described. The 
‘Caro, you are a witch!” cried Grace. ‘You 3 smile was not scornful, but rather inclining to 
have painted Warren to the life! My irresistible $ be supercilious; and there was too much in- 
cousin has found his prophet! Now, as he has $ dependence in the attitude, when closely criti- 
come home, probably fifty times as fascinating : cised. 
as he was when he left, I shall tell you his life ; And what of the fair critic, who studied s0 
and his history, lest he lay siege to your un- ; closely this ‘‘counterfeit presentment?” Caro- 
prepared heart, and carry you off in his train } line Farmleigh was not to be charged with lack- 
of adorers.” $ : ing what Warren Lee wanted—earnestness. It 
A haughty smile was the only answer to this § was written on her broad white forehead, in the 
speech. *8 ‘ depths of her dark blue eyes, and the curve of 
‘‘Warren Lee was born in the good city of ; her beautiful mouth. In every motion of her 
New York, as biographers say, twenty- seven ; tall, graceful figure you could read that her 
years ago, one week after the death of his : ’ life was one of devotion to some object: change 
father. Left heir to large fortune, the only § S it might, but she would find, you felt assured, 
child of a mother who lived but to love him, $ $ something upon which to pour out the wealth 
it is wonderful that he escaped, so well as he; of her love and activity. Every action, how 
did, the consequence of over-indulgence—ahem! ever trivial, was, for the time, her fixed idea. 
Being weary of the biographical style, allow me $ If she read, it was not to skim lightly through 
to adopt the conversational. Cousin Warren was § ‘ the book, and throw it aside, but to weigh each 
admitted to be as talented as he was handsome, : sentence, to ponder over style, character, oF 
and aunt Louise spared no trouble or expense ; subject, until, without so intending, she could 
in his education. He speaks several languages, criticise or praise, with a judicious, careful dis- 
plays — or three instruments, has a good ; crimination rarely seen in so young a persod. 
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on 
And now, in regarding this picture, she could ; little coquettish airs played off upon him, and 
not glance at it, pronounce it perfect, and § $seen an affected coldness assumed to lead him 
throw it aside; but she studied every feature, j on. All the little feminine acts were perfectly 
till it became as a living face to her, instinct $ familiar to him; but there was something new 
with the cultivated intellectual and dormant $ in this girl’s manner. It was not indifference; 
powers which she felt sure it covered. : for she spoke of the family’s desire for his re- 
The dinner bell roused her from her reverie, } turn, and her own pleasure in meeting Grace’s 
and Grace from her nap. S cousin; questioned him about his travels, and 
“Why, Caro! Still studying that picture! ; ‘ listened with evident interest to his vivid de- 
Have you lost your heart already ?” } scriptions of scenes and pleasures in the old 
There was no tell-tale blush on Caro’s cheek, ; world; spoke freely of her own desire to travel, 
as she closed the case and replaced the picture : and showed, unconsciously, in many allusions 
in Grace’s drawer; but she answered, quietly, S to works of travelers, how much the subject 
“J was putting your account of him and his : 3 3 interested her. Yet he felt, as keenly as a sen- 
picture together.” ; sitive nature will feel, that the calm, dark eye 
“And they fit ?” ‘read him through and through; and he longed, 
“Exactly |” * with a new interest, to show the best of his 
The large parlors of Mrs. Lee’s house were nature only to her; to let her see that his intel- 
filled with company, when Warren came to pay 3 ‘lect and education were peers to his face and 
his respects to his uncle and aunt, and receive § ‘figure. It had been the one aim of his life to 
his welcome to America. Caroline was stand- } please—and do not judge him too hardly if it 
ing near the fire-place, chatting with some of was still his first thought to make a favorable 
the guests, when the namy fell upon her ear. g impression. 
Without seeming to take her attention from; ‘‘Gracie!” he said, the next morning, draw- 
others, she looked at the original of the beauti- ’ ing his cousin into the library, “‘who is your 
ful miniature. Travel and the gentle courtesies ; visitor?” 
of polished society had destroyed the super-; ‘One of my school-mates, Warren, in the 
cilious smile; and, as the graceful figure bent : days of auld lang syne. One, who out of sore 
before Mrs. Lee, and the eye kindled with plea- ; trouble, is at last resting, for awhile, from her 
sure at his hearty welcome, Caro echoed Grace’s $ sorrows and burdens. She is noble and good, 
word, irresistible ! : as she is beautiful, cousin. A woman to respect 
“Warren is coming to stay with us,” said $ and love. When she was but sixteen, her father 
Grace, as, a few minutes later, she came to her 3 married, for the second time, and his choice 
friend’s side. ‘I am so glad! While you are ; fell upon a girl but little older than his eldest 
here, I had determined upon around of gayety. { daughter: a giddy, pleasure-seeking woman, 
And he is a splendid escort! All the freedom § who was jealous of Caroline’s beauty, and igno- 
of a brother, with the courteous bearing of a: ‘rant of her duties to the young children. For 
stranger! I think cousins are an institution. § three years Caro filled the most trying of all 
It is my beauty, of course, which attracts him : situations, the real head of the family, without 
to this part of the room. I heard him ask ; any authority. Her father’s comfort, the chil- 
mother who that Juno-like girl in white was.” {dren’s happiness and education, and the direc- 
“Half the ladies in the room are in white.” S tion of the house, all were dependent upon 
“But not Juno-like. Toss up your head, $ her care; while her step-mother resented every 
Caro, and do the queenly and disdainful.” ‘semblance of usurpation of her right as mis- 
But Caro’s queenly carriage was too unaffected tress, contradicting all orders, and fretfully 
and simple a thing to be in danger of becoming ; complaining to her husband at alltimes. For 
absurd by head-tossing or disdainful airs; and $ the children’s sake Caroline endured all this. 
the easy grace with which she acknowledged $ ‘ Her two little sisters were the argument which 
Mr. Lee’s bow was quietly dignified and be- $ ; kept her at home, through this daily torturing 
coming. Her simple dress suited her face and ; : life, until she was nineteen. Then scarlet fever 
figure, and the rich coils of her splendid hair, § removed both Ella and Clara to a better world, 
unbroken by any ornament, made their own be- } and brought Caro herself to the verge of the 
Coming coronet for her fine face. é grave. She nursed them faithfully, and, when 
All Warren’s admiration for beauty was roused : 3 ; they died, hid her own sore grief under a cheer- 
by the superb figure and face before him, while § , ° ful, face for her father’s sake. As she slowly 
his Vanity was piqued by the ease and dignity of 3 recovered from the illness which sorrow, over- 
her manner. He had been courted, had had : fatigue and contagion had brought upon her, 
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another blow came; her father failed, and, un- ; Gracie, salt ah! she whispered it sehtly & to ij 
able to endure the trial of insolvency, com- own heart, she loved Warren! 
mitted suicide. Now came the most severe test} Something of this he must have guessed, for, 
of Caroline’s Christian love and forgiveness, § one morning, he opened the library door, as she 
and nobly she bore it. She opened a school, ; : passed, and softly invited her in for one minute, 
and took the step-mother who had tortured her } Her face lighted as she saw his, then saddened 
with every petty tyranny into her home, sup- and paled slowly, as he told his love-tale, and 
ported her, and tried, in every way, to show $ begged her to be his wife. 
how entirely she forgave the past, and let com- } “No!” she said, in a low tone. ‘No, War. 
mon sorrow make them one. The poor vain, baie I cannot, I dare not marry you.” 
weak woman lived for two years with her noble’ He stood thunder-struck. He loved her 80 
step-daughter, and then married again. When } 3 fully, so deeply, and he so believed in her love 
Caro stood alone in the world, an uncle of her 3 3 that he almost doubted his hearing. 
mother’s died, leaving her his fortune. It is; “Cannot! dare not! that is a strange term, 
very little, just enough to support one person } Caro.” 
in comfort; yet she contrives to do more goed, ; ‘Forgive me if I have pained you by the 
with her little income, than most persons could } word, but it is the only one which marks wy 
do with double the money. She has accepted 3 meaning. I know you love me, I feel your 
my invitation to spend this winter in New York, : truth in my heart, and it makes me at once 
and I shall strive most earnestly to make it a } glad and sorrowful. Glad, for I love you.” 
pleasant resting-place in her sorrowful life.” 8 So simply truthful, so noble in her freedom 
‘Tis singular how with such trials, wearing, : from all coquetry and trifling, that his heart 
daily vexations, she has preserved her quiet, : ached to fold her in his arms and lavish caresses 
placid beauty. Great sorrows sometimes leave } upon her; yet withal so gently dignified, that 
that seal; but constant irritating trials rarely!” ; he stood before her, waiting for her verdict, 
**Because they did not irritate her. Looking 3 patient and sad, not angry, not offended. 
above and beyond them to the object of her} ‘It is because I do love you that I dare not 
patient endurance, she did not feel the irrita-} add one more happiness to a life whose whole 
tions of daily life. It was like a man walking tenor has had but one thought—self. Look 
to his goal over nettles, who could not feel} round you! think. Is there one human being 
their sting on his feet, because his whole soul ; ‘ who can say they are better or happier because 
was absorbed in gaining the end of his jour- ; you have lived?” 
ney. As a child this was Caro’s temperament. ; “‘You are severe,”’ he said, flushing deeply. 
Once seeing the goal, all other objects were ; “Your daily life is one of idleness! Did God 
pressed down and made secondary till that was ; give you a heart, intellect, health, and riches, 
gained.” 3 all to be wasted?” 
Warren shrugged his shoulders, as if he : ‘*Wasted! Pardon me. I cannot think I have 
thought such earnestness must be rather a wasted either intellect or advantages.” 
bore, and sauntered over to the window to} ‘“‘What do you do for others? What aim in 
watch for Caroline’s return from her walk. ‘ life have you? All work for some purpose. 
This station soon became a favorite one with ; Even the meanest day-laborer has some object 
him if Caroline was out. He soon found that } ; in view as he goes to his daily toil.” 
it would require all his powers to win the favor “But Iam rich! I have no need to work.” 
he coveted of this queenly beauty, and piqued, } * «No need to worki While there is poverty, 
interested, warmly respecting and admiring her, : crime, sickness, want, or misery on earth, all 
he exerted them all. Hours would fly by, un- ; human beings have need to work. And you, 
heeded, as they chatted, sang, or read together, } with time unoccupied, high intellect, money, 
and walks, drives, and out-door amusement } all that can be given to one man to make him 
were enjoyed more keenly when they were to- | useful, are content to fold your hands and say, 
gether. Two of the long winter months were ; ‘J—I alone, of all God’s creatures, am exempt 
passed thus, and the spring would send Caro } : from the call to be useful, to do good, to live, 
to her New England home again, to loneliness } : that others may bless my name.’ ” 
and seeking for well-doing. Sadly, with a! He could not be angry, though he made one 
weary heart-sinking, she owned to herself that ; effort to put on an air of offended dignity. He 
the prospect seemed drearier than ever after ; Stood silent, conscience-stricken, for an instant, 
the winter in this pleasant home. She had be- } and then he took her hand, raised it silently to 
come attached to Mr. and Mrs. Lee; she loved { his lips, and left her. She did not rise, nor 
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move until Gracie came in, asking, wonder- s grounds children were playing—little children, 
ingly, ’ who looked with wistful eyes at the carriage, 

«What have you been saying to Warren? He: until they saw Grace, when they came forward 
has gone out, pale as death.” sto meet her, not with the bounding step of 

“TI have been taking the conceit out of him,” } ’ healthy childhood, but slowly, painfully—some 
said Caro, bitterly. ‘Oh, Gracie! Gracie! pity § moving on crutches, some stooping with hunch- 
me and keep my secret! He has gone! and, I back, some limping along, yet all smiling a glad 
love him! I love him!” 3 ; welcome. 

“You have not refused him! Oh, Caro! 1: ‘“‘This, Caro, is what my husband calls my new 
depended upon you to make a man of him! Shobby. There are here twenty-five children, 
There are mines of good in his nature, crusted $ taken from the lowest homes—I had almost said’ 
over with selfishness; and you have taken from ; holes—of our city, who are lame or deformed, 
him the only hope I ever saw rouse him fully!” ; some born so, others made cripples from care- 
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“Don’t, don’t, Gracie! I acted for his good 3 
only, I did indeed.” $ 

“Well, he’ll be in to dinner!” said Grace, § 
hoping that, by that time, Caroline would be $ 
willing to change her fiat. But dinner time did 3 
not bring him. Night brought a letter to his § $ 
aunt. He was going South for a few months, 2 
sent his love to all, and requested her to for- 
ward his trunk to Philadelphia. 

Three years, three long, weary years Caro 
spent in her quiet village home, striving, by 
every unselfish deed of well-doing, to stifle the 
longing in her heart, and in making the happi- 
ness of others to find her own. Winter had : 
returned, and she accepted the urgent invi- : 
tation of Gracie to visit her again, in her own $ 
house, and see the husband of her friend, who 
added his earnest invitation to Gracie’s. 

“T want Caro to-morrow, all day,” said Grace, 
as they sat down to tea, on the evening of her 
arrival; ‘“‘and, in spite of the cold, ms must 
consent to drive over to B with me.’ 

“The new hobby!” said her husband, smiling. 

“Yes; and you must not spoil her pleasure 
by telling her anything about it.” 

“A little—just a little hint?” 

“Not a word, sir!” 3 

Caro wondered, but kept silent. The next $ 
day was her reward. Over the broad country $ : 
road they drove for some miles, leaving the } 
city behind them, until they came to a large, } 
substantial brick-house, within whose pleasant } 
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lessness, or worse—ill-treatment. Here they 
have nurses, good medical advice and pure air, 
and, if cured, are started as apprentices in a 
trade. Even the incurables are taught basket- 
making, or whatever other trade for fingers 
alone they can learn. Come over the house.” 

From room to room they walked, admiring 

everywhere the neatness and order, the con- 
tented look of matron, nurses, and children, 
till Gracie stopped before a closed door. 

“T am going to take you into the sanctum, 
the room where the head of the establishment 
transacts the business devolving upon him, and 
show you the picture of the founder, who, with 
a few others, supports the expense of the estab- 
lishment, without aid from the public.” 

It was a head in oils, and Caro found there 
the soul expression, the earnest depth wanting 
in the miniature. Her eyes filled as she gazed 
on the noble face before her, and she trembled 
with emotion. 

“Caro!” The deep, full voice was music in 
‘‘Not because I am more worthy, but 
because I crave your help, your encouragement, 
$ and because I love you with an added reverence 
and tenderness, I dare again to ask you to be my 
> partner, helper, and comfort through life.” 

‘“«Warren!”’ 

Only one word, and her voice failed her. She 
S could only let him draw her into his strong 


’ embrace, and feel that the dormant good was 


awakened, the soul roused, the man developed. 
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SONNET. 


BY R. G. JOHNSTON. 


Ox! that I could achieve me such a name 

As would exalt me where earth’s worthies shine, 
And fill the brazen mouth of bruiting fame, 

That I might be more worthy to be thine! 

Thou art to mea being most divine, 
Who dwelleth, like a goddess far away, 

Within the precincts of a holy shrine 


Resplendent with immeasurable day, 
Around which angels stand in bright array— 

To guard thee from all sacrilegeous wrong— 
And shining multitudes their homage pay, 

And send up thunders of adoring song— 
While I, too lowly to approach thee, stand apart, 
Communing with thine image in my heart. 





PEN-WIPER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tus pretty Pen-Wiper is made of gray or; 
drab cloth, the scollops are of violet velvet, 
applique, also the ring in the center, the edges ? 
of which are finished with a fine gold cord. 3 


The squares in the center, the edges of the} 
stars, the crosses at the stars, and the stems $ 
of flowers are made of gold thread. In the$ 
center of the stars, in every scollop, and at the : 
end of the stems are sewn black beads. Line} 
the Pen-Wiper with pieces of cloth, a trifle’ 
smaller than the outside: pink the edges. Place ; 
a button in the center. The outside cloth should $ 
be lined with a piece of heavy cloth, and the ; 
edge finished with gold cord. We give, below, 
@ full-sized pattern for this Pen-Wiper. 








BOY’S JACKET AND PANTALOONS. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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DIAGRAM FOR BOY’S JACKET. 


Is the front of the number we give an en- mothers may be able to make the suit them- 
gtaving of a suit of clothes (jacket and panta- ; selves, or have it made under their directions, 
loons) for a little boy. This is one of the most } we give, here, two diagrams, by aid of one of 
fashionable styles this season. In order that ° which the jacket can be cut out, and the 
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LIAGRAM FOR BOY’S PANTALOONS. 





pantaloons by aid of the other. Directions y braiding these suits. The first diagram, it will 
for enlarging diagrams were given, it will be : be observed, is that for the jacket; the second 
remembered, in a former number. The mate- 3 is for the pantaloons. As this is the month 
rial for the suit must be determined by the for making children’s clothes, we have selected 
taste of the parent and the season in which the ; quite a number of patterns, this month, for 
clothes are to be worn. The engraving in the ; children’s fashions, all new, pretty, and very 
front of the number shows a pretty style for * fashionable. 




















DESIGN FOR SHIRT FRONT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





EMBROIDERED shirt fronts are 
now very fashionable. We give, 
accordingly, a new design for one, 
and shall continue to give others, 
from month to month, in order that 
our fair readers may supply their 
brothers, husbands, or others with 
the latest styles of shirt fronts. 
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BOW, CUFF, GIRDLE AND BRACES. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Buack velvet bows, cuffs, girdles and braces ; beads; and with a white, or bright-colored 
Will be very popular this summer; they are} dress, they aré very beautiful. The Medici 
articles of dress which every lady can make for 3 girdle and braces, given on the next page, are 
herself. We give engravings of each. The ; of black velvet and lace. The girdle, or waist- 
bow and cuff are edged with white opaque band, can be either laced up behind, or hooked 
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These are all very beautiful additions 


to dress, especially in summer. 
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at the side under the arm. A narrow quilling 
of ribbon can be used in place of lace, if pre- 
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CARD-CASE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





Tue Card-Case is made of gray kid. The 
figure is formed of Solferino-velvet, in ap- 
plication, bordered with gold braid; the 
lozenges and crosses are in gold bullion; 
a black bead is placed in the center of each 
lozenge. Take two pieces of cardboard the 
game size as those of the outside; cover 
them with Solferino-colored silk, and over- 
seam them to the outside; cover the seams 
with a gold cord. Join the two sides to- 
gether with a piece of velvet. Attach a 
piece of ribbon to the top and bottom, just 








in the center. This keeps the cards in place. 
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PATTERN FOR SIDE OF CARD-CASE: FULL SIZE. 
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ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 





NERISSA HEAD-DRESS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tue Nerissa Head-dress, an engraving of § band of milinette eut to fit the head, and which 
which we give above, is composed of black and : is stiffened with cap wire. 
pink ribbon. This head-dress is made on a: The upper row of ribbon is black and the 
494 





SLATE EXERCISES FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
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under row pink, and both colors are put on in 


» able this summer; their comparative cheapness, 
full box-plaits. The strings at the back of the S yet beauty, recommending them as especially 
head are of black and the bows of pink ribbon. \ suitable. 

The knot of hair is to pass between the upper: We shall give another pattern, in a different 
and lower bow, and must, consequently, be ; style, in our next number; for different de- 
dressed quite low on the neck. Head-dresses : scriptions of head-dresses are required for dif- 
of this description will be exceedingly fashion- ‘ ferent persons. 
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SLATE EXERCISES FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


BY OUR JUVENILE EDITOR. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. pleasing, that we have inspired an interest, and waked 
Garreatp! Dresses. CxiLpREeN’s GARIBALDIS.—Garibaldi } sympathy. We rise in our own opinion in such a presence; 
dresses still continue fashionable. They are particularly 8 we feel ourselves appreciated, our powers are quickened, 
suitable for the warm weather, which is now approaching. } we are at ease, and show ourselves at our best. What is it 
For children they are even prettier than for adults. In N that makes some women so charming—some men 30 plea- 
the front of the number we give two engravings of new N sant? What quality that diffuses an aroma, an influence 
Garibaldi dresses for children. One is high in the neck. } as of rose-leaves about them? that manifests itself in hands 
It is suitable for a child from four to six years old. To that receive us with graceful warmth, in eyes that beam 
enable mothers to make it themselves we give the dimen- : with kindly pleasure, in smiles so genuine, so tender—in 
sions: length of skirt thirteen inches, without turnings or : the general radiance of reception? What a benignant sun- 
hem; length of shoulder, six inches; length of sleeve-band, § shine of welcome! how soothing to be cared for! how easily 
ten inches; length of wristband, six inches; length of neck, $ the time passes! And what constitutes this charm? for we 
thirteen inches. This costume may be made in almost $ are not supposing it to arise from any deep moral or intel- 
any kind of material, such as mohair, mousseline-de-laine, 3 lectual superiority, which, truth to say, does not often ex- 
French merino, tweed, etc., etc., but is prettier, and more 8 hibit itself in this way. Surely it is a natural sweetness, 
stylish, made with a body of bright blue or scarlet, worn ¢ an inherent tenderness of sympathy—pervading rather 
with any kind of skirt. The body has a pleat down the : than deep—acting upon a desire to please. There are some 
front, should hang over in a loose manner, and may be § persons on whom society acts almost chemically, compelling 
fastened up the front with hooks and eyes, or buttons and * them to be charming. It is part of themselves to meet ad- 
button-holes. It is gathered together on the shoulders to @ vances, to labor in their graceful way, to create a favorable 
the length mentioned above, and gathered into the band $ impression and to give pleasure; and yet, perhaps, our 
at the waist, according to the size of the child. The sleeve $ arrival was, after all, ill-timed—our approach at least was 
consists of nearly a straight piece, gathered together at the not welcome—we interrupted, we necessitated an effort. 
join to the size of the band, and the band placed,over it. $ If at night we could overhear our friend’s summary of the 
This band may be trimmed with buttons or velvet, or both. § day, we might find ourselves classed as one of its troubles 
The sleeve is gathered at the top and bottom, and is put ° and hindrances: and, as we have said, we might unjustly 
into a band at the wrist. In sewing in the sleeve, let the 3 feel a twinge of ill-usage. But is it not something not to 
band come rather forward. A sash is usually worn with ° have been made uncomfortable at the time—to have spent 
this costume, placed on the right side. Now the warmer ¢ @ happy hour instead of sitting on thorns, as with certain 
weather is approaching, our little dress will be found ex- § of our acquaintances we should certainly have been made 
tremely pretty, and suitable for out-door costume, letting } to do? They are not necessarily more sincere because they 
the child wear a silk handkerchief, or something equally } take no pains to conceal that we are in their way. The 
warm, underneath the body. kindly welcomer has been as true to his character all the 
The other Garibaldi is low in the neck. Its dimensions $ While as our surly friend has been to his. It would have 
are: length of skirt, twelve inches; length of body, fourteen $ cost too much; it would have been impossible for him to be 
inches down the front, offe and a half inch on the shoulder, ungracious. Thus he is neither insincere. fer he has sin- 
and eleven inches under the arms; length of body behind, $ cerely wished to please, nor, what might seem the other 
twelve inches; length of puff for sleeve, fourteen inches; $ #lternative, affected, for he has been acting according to 
depth of puff for sleeve, five inches; length of sleeve-band, $ 24ture.” 
nine inches. Take the pattern, in lining, of one of the 
child’s low frocks, see that it fits nicely, and is sufficiently 
long waisted. Then cut out a high body, arrange it over 
8 
beet beheae ght ne - id oa wv gens aes rm ; pore upon ey skin, and — os evil — of the 
nicely over the skirt. After gathering the top of the neck ; le anges at Seperate, to which wo-qse sii se 
to the size of the lining, it should be corded, and finished 3 “2*2e#ble climate, when out of doors. In winter, as ® 
off with a little worked tucker tacked down. The dress is $ nomcontueter of tent, 1%: « protectionageinst cold. At 
mode to fasten behind—the lining, by means of hooks and ; “tt the flannel jacket or jersey should be exposed tos 
: free current of air and allowed thoroughly to dry; it should 
eyes, and the loose body by buttons and button-holes. The ‘ ; 
. $ never be put in a heap of clothes by the bedside. Flannel 
sleeve consists of a full puff put into a band, and trimmed $ mE ee diss dieaek ash lilieben 
with work. A small pointed epaulet ornaments the top of 3 ital ania ak ° ° ‘ 
the sleeve. A sash is also worn with this little costume, 
which gives it a dressy and pretty finish. 


FLANNEL.—Flannel should be worn, in summer and win- 
ter, during the day, but should be taken off at night. In 
summer it allows the perspiration to pass off without con- 
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$  Prorection AGAINST Morus.—The best security against 
3 the depredation of moths is to place the muff, boa, cuffs, 
2 etc., in a glazed-holland bag, and tie them closely up. Sup- 
Ss 
S 


“ posing them to be entirely free from the moth when thus 
See ean ats Tae upon this euljests—" There ene ; enclosed, no harm can happen to them, as these winged 
two sorts of fine manners—the one, which expresses an $ 
easy 3 destroyers cannot enter to lay their eggs. The moths that 

sense of fitness for every company, lofty, s shade 3 fly about in the dark do not destroy cloth of any kind. 

supercilious, but really good; the other, which confers N since 
benefit on others, and which must proceed from deeper and $ Warm Anp Cotp Corors.—A subscriber asks the meaning 
kindlier sources than self-appreciation, self-respect, and the > of warm and cold colors. Warm colors are those which 


habit of good company. One which, if it does not imply a partake more or less of red; cold colors are those from 


Tue Secret or A CHARMING MANNER.—Blackwood’s Edin- 


more excellent nature than common, shows a nature whose } which red is entirely absent. Blue is decidedly cold; so is 
best qualities are now within our reach—a gift to society— $ green, in a rather less degree. The warmest colors are red 
the oe which conveys to us the idea that we are worth > and orange. 
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quworeee 
«apart.”—Under this title we find the following poem . 
the round of the newspaper press anonymously. ° 

Who is its author? 


The homeless wind sweeps up the rack 
From the waste of turbid sea— 
I shudder to think that dismal waste 
Lieth ’tween thee and me— 
Lieth tween thee and me, 
And the dun earth shrouds thy breast; 
But I knew the verdant grass and flowers 
Are tender of thy rest. 


Heavily down on the eerie wind 
Beats the frozen Winter rain— 
It throbs, in the deep, dark forest depths, 
Like a human heart in pain— 
Like a human heart in pain; 
As my own throbs on to-night, 
Thinking of thee in the cold and dark, 
And I in the warmth and light. 


Never a message cometh to me— 
Oh! how cruel it seems! 

Never a word from the lost, lost one, 
Not even in midnight dreams— 
Not even in midnight dreams! 

Oh! could it only be! 

Send me a token! waken a thrill 

Of the old time ecstasy! 


Vain it is! wild it is! I will be still! 
Dead feet never come back! 
Why should they haste to the world again, 
Out of the Heavenly track— 
Out of the Heavenly track? 
Ah! sinks my heart like a stone— 
Thou art resting in Paradise, 
Iam wandering alone! 


A Hist 10 THe Sotprers.—The captain of the barge on an 
Oxford boat race, just as they are starting, gives each rower 
a little slice of lemon to hold in his mouth. He knows the 
philosophy: Anything in the mouth that promotes the flow 
of saliva, and keeps the throat moist, answers as well, or 
better, than drink, which often, in quantities, weakens the ¢ 
stomach. A physician, who understood these things, used, 3 
in his long drives, to take a clove in his mouth, instead of $ 
drinking frequently, as his inclination would have led him ° 
todo, The advantage of cloves is that they contain much $ 
in little space, and do not lose their strength. For the 
soldier they would be peculiarly useful, since they are 
aromatic, stimulating, and astringent, which last quality > 
would tend to counteract that tendency to irritation of the 
bowels, which is the bane of the soldier's life. Half a 
dozen a day are enough; one clove may remain in the > 
mouth for hours. 
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SKELETONS OF LEAVES may be obtained by the following 
Process: Macerate the leaves in water, until they are in a 
state of putrescence or complete decay. The pulpy part of 
the leaves being thus destroyed, pour some boiling water 
over them, which will detach the soft parts from the fibres. 
If carefully done, the fibres will remain unbroken, how- 
ever delicate they may be. To insure success, it may be 
well to do only one leaf at a time. The skeletons being 
obtained, they should be dried by placing them in the sun 
father than at the fire, which would have the effect of 
Wrinkling them and putting them out of shape. 


A New Votume.—With the July number begins a new 
volume.’ For those persons who do not desire back num- 
bers, it will be a good opportunity to subscribe. We are 
still able, however, to farnish back numbers from January, 
if desired, with the earlier chapters of “The Jacobite’s 
Daughter,” and “The Murrays of Murray House,” complete. 
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Tar Prxcu or Snurr.—We have rarely published a more } 
graphic engraving than this. $ 


PILLS. norner. 


Tae Largest CrrcuLaTion.—The Dundee (N. Y.) Recorder 
says :—* Peterson’s is welcomed to more homes than any 
similar magazine published in this country.” That is true. 
We have now a larger circulation than any other lady’s 


magazine. 


Arr 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Aids to Fuith. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co.—A collection of essays in defence of Christianity, writ- 
ten by eminent divines of the English church. There is 
nothing sectional in the volume. The matter is weighty, 
but the style popular.* Such a book was greatly needed, 
for the assaults of skepticism shift their character con- 
tinually, and Butler’s “ Analogy,” as well as Paley’s “ Evi- 
dences,” though they refuted the infidels of the last cen- 
tury, did not entirely meet the objections of disbelievers in 
this. It has been the fashion, within the last generation, 
for second-rate men of science to affect incredulity as to 
revealed religion, on account of presumed inconsistencies 
between the Mosaic record of the Creation and what they 
fancied to be the teachings of geology. These pretenders, 
with their “little learning,” which Pope pronounced so 
“dangerous a thing,” are utterly demolished by more than 
one of the essays before us. No true believer, indeed, re- 
quires the aid of such arguments to strengthen his or her 
faith; but it is wise to have a book of this kind at hand in 
order to silence skeptics. 


A Book About Doctors. By J. Cordy Jeaffreson. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Rudd & Curleton.—A pleasant, chatty 
book, full of anecdotes about doctors, principally English 
ones, from the time of William Bulleyn and Sir Thomas 
Browne down. Here you may learn how physicians for- 
merly went about on horseback with a foot-cloth, a ser- 
vant-man following on foot; how, later, they wore huge 
wigs and carried portentous canes, as we see them in 
Hogarth’s pictures; how they administered roasted mice 
to cure nervous maladies; and to what a large extent 
quackery, as it would be called now, was practised even 
by the most eminent members of the profession. The 
volume is exceedingly entertaining as well as instructive. 


Ballads of the War. By George Whitfield Hewes. 1 
vol.,12 mo, New York: Carleton, successor to Rudd & Car- 
leton.—This is a collection of poems, called forth, as the 
title indicates, by the existing war. The most pretentious 
of the poems are, “The Ballad of Everard Gray,” “The 
Lady of the Lieutenant-Colonel,” and “ A Picture of War.” 
If we had room we should like to copy a few of the best 
verses; but our limited space is even more crowded than 
usual, this month. The volume is very beautifully printed. 


The Channings. By the author of “ East Lynne,” “ The 
Earl’s Heir,” etc., etc. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers.—Everybody is reading the novels of this 
new writer, of whose “ Earl’s Heirs” we spoke at length last 
month. “The Channings” is not inferior to its predecessor, 
Many persons will like it even better. The publishers issue 
it in a large, double column octavo of three hundred pages; 
price fifty cents in paper covers, or seventy-five cents bound 
in cloth. No novel of the month is half as interesting. It 
ought to have a sale of tens of thousands. 


A Popular Treatise on Deafness; Its Causes and Pre- 


vention. By Drs. Lighthill. Edited by E. Bemford Light- 
hill, M.D. With Illustrations. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: 
Carleton, successor to Rudd & Carleton.—We are not com- 
petent to speak of this treatise from our own knowledge. 
But we hear it described, by professional men who under- 
stand the subject, as an exceedingly valuable work, which 
ought to be in the hands of every person threatened with 
deafness. 
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RECEIPTS FOR MEATS.—DESSERTS. 
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RECEIPTS FOR MEATS. 
Veal Cullets.—Cutlets are cut either from the fillet or the 
neck, but chops are taken from the loin. Some persons 
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have deprecated the practice of beating meat, but it is} 


essentially necessary in veal cutlets, which otherwise, espe- 
cially if merely fried, are very indigestible. They should 
be cut about a quarter, or, at the most, half an inch in 
thickness, and well beaten; they will then, when fried, 
taste like sweetbread, be quite as tender, and nearly as 
rich. Egg them over, dip in bread-crumbs and savory 
herbs, fry, and serve with mushroom sauce and fried bacon. 
Or :—Prepare as above and fry them; lay them in a dish, 


and ketchup, and pour it over them. 


5 
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Devonshire Junket—Put warm milk into a bowl; turn 
it with rennet; then put some scalded cream, sugar, and 
cinnamon on the top, without breaking the curd. Or :—pyt 
some new milk into a china or other basin, or else warm 
some cold milk to the same heat as new; add to it a little 
calf’s rennet, and, if approved, a little brandy or rum may 


: also be added; stir it with a spoon so as to mix the whole 


perfectly. Place it near the fire, or on a warm stove or 


: hearth, until turned; but it must not be kept too hot, or it 
‘ will not turn properly. When turned, put sugar, grated 
; nutmeg, or nutmeg and ground cinnamon, on the top, and 
» scalded or clouted cream, without breaking the curd, and 
and keep them hot: dredge a littlg flour, and put a bit of } 
butter into the pan; brown it, then pour a little boiling ; 
water into it, and boil quickly; season with pepper, salt, : 
$ orange-flower water, and sugar; put into a dish for the 


Sheep’s Head.—A great variety of excellent dishes may : 
be made from a sheep’s head, which in India, where veal ; 
is not easily procurable, answers all the purposes for meck : 
turtle, rolled head, rich hash, or ragout: the bones make * 


excellent jelly, either savory or sweet. 


Parpboil the head; » 


cut the meat from the bone; stew the former in a little of ° 


the liquor until quite tender; send it to table with a glass 


garnish; or roll up the pieces seasoned in the inside with 
a thick covering of chopped herbs well seasoned; brush the 
outside with yolk of egg; dredge it with bread-crumbs; fry 
it; and send to table with a rich gravy made of the bones, 
and pickles warmed up in it. 


serve. 
Floating Island.—Mix one pint and a half of thin cream 
with a quarter-pint of raisin wine, a little lemon-juice, 


middle of the table, and put on the cream a froth, which 
may be made of raspberry or currant jelly. Or:—Scalda 
codling before it be ripe, or any sharp apple; pulp it through 
a sieve; beat the whites of two eggs with sugar and a spoon- 
ful of orange-flower water; mix in, by degrees, the pulp, 
and beat together until you have a large quantity of froth; 


, serve it on raspberry cream, or put it on a custard. 
of wine in the gravy, forcemeat-balls and brain-cakes for : 


Apple Pancakes.—Mix two large spoonfuls of flour ina 
cup of milk or wine; when smooth, add eight eggs, some 
pounded cinnamon, grated lemon-peel, a handful of cur- 


> rants, and six or eight apples peeled and chopped; mix it 


To Collar Ribs of Beef—Take two or three ribs of beef; - 


cut the meat from the bones; rub it well with salt, brown 
sugar, and saltpetre; let it remain a fortnight, turning it 


every day; then season it with pepper, mace, cloves, all- < 


spice, and a clove of garlic chopped very fine; cover it well 
with parsley, thyme, and sweet marjoram; roll it up very 
tight, and bind it round with tape; put it into a pot with 
some water, cover it close up, and send it to the oven to be 
baked very slowly three or four hours: then take it out, 
and press it between two boards with weights. 

Veal Cake.—Bone a breast of veal, and cut it in slices; 
cut also slices of ham or lean bacon, and boil six eggs hard; 
butter a deep pan, and place the whole in layers one over 
the other, cutting the eggs in slices, and seasoning with 
chopped herbs and cayenne pepper, and wetting the herbs 
with anchovy or other highly-flavored sauce. Cover up the 
whole, let it bake for four hours, and, when taken from the 
oven, lay a weight upon it to press it well together. When 
cold, turn it out. 

To Preserve Meat in Summer.—Coating meat with dry 
wheaten flour will retain it sweet for a threefold lengthened 
period, even in tropical climates, the flour acting as an 
isolater against air and moisture. Decomposition will not 
occur at the temperature of freezing: this proves the great 
advantage of ice-chests for the preservation of food. 
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DESSERTS. 

American Blancmange.—Mix two ounces of arrowroot in 
half a pint of cold water; let it settle for a quarter of an 
hour; pour off the water and add a tablespoonful of orange 
or rose-water; sweeten one quart of new milk; boil it with 
@ bit of cinnamon, half the peel of a lemon, and four peach ; 
pour the boiling milk upon the arrowroot, stirring it all 
the time; put it into a mould and turn it out the follow- 
ing day. 

Almond Cheese Cakes.—Blanch and pound four ounces of 
almonds, and a few bitter, with a spoonful of water; then 
add four ounces of sugar pounded, a spoonful of cream, and 
the whites of two eggs well beaten; mix all as quick as 
possible; put into very small pattypans, and bake, in a 
rather warm oven, under twenty minutes, 
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all well together; melt some butter in a fryingpan; when 
hot, pour the whole mass in, and fry it on both sides; serve 
it, strewed with pounded cinnamon and sugar, very hot. 

Orange Tartlets.—Squeeze, pulp, and boil tender two 
Seville oranges; weigh twice their weight of sugar; beat 
both together to a paste; then add the juice and pulp of 
the fruit, and the size of a walnut of fresh butter, and beat 
all together. Choose a very shallow dish or small pattypan, 
line it with a light puff crust, and lay the paste of orange 
init. You may ice it. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

The Best Food for Fattening Young Fowls.—The best 
food for this purpose is potatoes and grains, with rice boiled 
dry, as for curry; or you can give them bread and milk, 
barley-meal, or oatmeal and milk, and boiled potatoes 
mixed with barley-meal. They should be fed three times 
aday. Small gravel, and a few grains of cayenne pepper 
or of dried nettle-seed, should be mixed with the food. 
Chickens may be thus fattened in from eight days to a 
fortnight, when they will be ready for the table. 

To Clean Turkey Carpets.—To revive the color of a Tur- 
key carpet, beat it well with a stick till the dust is all got 
out; then, with a lemon or sorrel juice, take out the spots 
of ink, if the carpet be stained with any; wash it in cold 
water, and afterward shake out all the water from the 
threads of the carpet. When it is thoroughly dry, rub it 
all over with the crumb of a hot wheaten loaf; and if the 
weather is very fine, hang it out in the open air a night or 
two. 

To Clean the Back of the Grate, the Inner Hearth, and the 
Fronts of Cast-tron Stoves —Boil about a quarter pound of 
the best black lead with a pint of small-beer and a bit of 
soap the size of a walnut. When that is melted, dip 4 
painter’s brush, and wet the grate, having first brushed 
off all the soot and dust; then take a hard brush and rub 
it till of a beautiful brightness. 

Permanent Ink for Marking Linen.—Take of lunar caus- 
tic (now called nitrate of silver), one drachm; weak solu- 
tion of tincture of galls, two drachms. The cloth must be 
wetted first with the following liqaid, viz: salt of tartar, 
one ounce; water, one ounce and a half; and it must be 
made perfectly dry before it is written upon. 
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RECEIPTS FOR FISH AND VEGETABLES. 
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RECEIPTS FOR VEGETABLES. 
di-varnish with lamp-black, and a little spirit of turpen- 3 To Boil, or rather Simmer, as gently as possible, the seed 
tine to thin it to the consistency of paint. Wash the stone } ‘of the Dwarf Scarlet Runner.—Boil in soft water, for, 
with soap and water very clean; then sponge it with clear ; should the water be hard, they will take four hours; and, 
water; and when perfectly dry brush it over twice with $ unless they are stewed gently, they will break and be 
this color, letting it dry between the times. The lamp- 3 spoiled. Put an onion shred fine into a stewpan, with a 
black must be sifted first. 3 piece of butter rolled in flour ; let it stew until tender, then 

Delicious Saline Draughts—Take twenty grains of car- } add the beans to it, with a little hot water; stir it until it 
bonate of soda, and an equal quantity of white sugar. } simmers together for a few minutes; then add a little salt, 
twenty-five grains of either lemon or tartaric acid; mix ; a tea or dessertspoonful of vinegar, a few chives or a chalot 
this in two glasses of water as usual. If you substitute } minced fine, and a sufficient quantity of parsley to give it 
half a lemon for the acid, it will be a still more delicious } 2 green color. Serve up the beans very hot, either in a 
draught, and very refreshing in hot weather, or when ; covered dish or under roast mutton. 


wee 


To Blacken the Fronts of Stone Chimney-Pieces.—Mix 


feverish. 

Dandelion Beer.—Take of dandelion roots, well washed, 
two ounces; boil them in six quarts of water for thirty § 
minutes; strain, and add one pound of molasses, and half } 
an ounce of yeast: to be put in a bottle and left to ferment 
for twelve hours. To be drank night and morning. 
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RECEIPTS FOR FISH. 


Fish-Cutlets—Chop a considerable quantity of herbs 
with a small piece of onion, season it with pepper and salt, ¢ 
and put it into a stewpan with two ounces of butter; as $ 
the butter is melting add a teaspoonful of essence of § 
anchovies. Do not allow the butter to more than melt, } 
and mix the whole well together; then cut any kind of $ 
white fish, dressed or raw, into handsome cutlets, and, : 
when the herb seasoning is nearly cold, spread it on the } 
fish thickly with a knife; dredge the fish with bread- § 
crumbs, and cook them on butter-pans in an oven, or be- § 
fore the fire. Stew a few silver button-onions, or a chopped 
onion, with any green vegetables in season, cut it into dice 
in a little broth, add nasturtiums and a little of the pickle; 
keep them in the middle of a dish, and lay the cutlets } 
round. Or:—Take any fish previously dressed, pull it in ; 
pieces, and mix it with a little good stock, and any fish } 
sauce which may have been left from table; spread it on a : 
flat dish, brush it with egg and sprinkle thick with bread- ¢ 
crumbs, cut it out in cutlets, and fry brown. ; 
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Pish Cake.—Cut the meat from the bones, put them, the 
head and the fins, over the fire to stew for gravy, with a 
pint of water, an onion, herbs, pepper, and salt. Mince the $ 
meat, put to it one-third part of crumbs of bread, a little 
minced onion, parsley, pepper, salt, and a very small bit .of 
mace: mix well, and make it into a cake with white of egg 
and a little melted butter; cover it with raspings, and fry $ 
it a pale brown, keeping a plate on the top while doing. } 
Then lay it in a stewpan, with the fish gravy, and stew it ; 
gently quarter of an hour; turn it twice, but with great 3 
tare not to break it: cover it closely while stewing. Cake } 
of dressed meat, done in the same way, is remarkably good. 

Curried Cod.—Take two slices of large cod, or the re- 
mains of any cold fish; three ounces of butter, one onion, } 
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Scarlet Runners, though less-delicate, are by many pre- 
ferred to French beans. They are boiled in the same man- 
mer for quarter of an hour or twenty minutes; and when 
tender, a good homely way of preparing them for the table 
is to place them for some short time in the dripping-pan 
under any meat that is roasting; add pepper and salt; or, 
when boiled, mince and stew them in beef gravy. 

French Beans.—Cut off the ends and stalks; divide in 
half, or shred them, according to fancy; lay them in salt 
and water, and, when the saucepan boils, put them in with 
some salt. As soon as they are done, serve them imme- 
diately, to preserve the green color. Or :—When half-done, 
drain the water off, put them into two spoonfuls of broth 
strained, and add a little cream, butter, and flour; stew 
gently till tender. 

Cabbages are of various sorts and differently dressed, 
but the most common mode is plainly boiled. If the cab- 
bage be large and old, or strongly-flavored, it will take an 
hour to boil. It should be boiled in two waters, removing 
the first when the cabbage is half-done, and replacing it 
with an equal quantity boiling hot. The water should also 
be frequently skimmed. All green vegetables should be 
boiled uncovered. 

Brussels Sprouts are a small species of cabbage, not 
larger than a walnut, and growing upon a tall single stalk, 
They are boiled in a few minutes, and may be served up 
either plain or covered with white sauce. 

To Mash Parsnips.—Boili them tender; rub the skin off; 
then mash them into a stewpan with a little cream, a good 
piece of butter, pepper and salt. 

Sprouts, or Greens, will be done in fifteen to twenty 
minutes, but do not require skimming. 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


Fig. 1.—Ovt-poor Dress or Burr Pique, OR MARSEILLES, 
for the country. It is trimmed with five rows of black 
velvet ribbons, and with black velvet buttons. The straw 
hat is trimmed with latticed work of black velvet around 
the brim, and with buff and black feathers. 

Fig. u.—Hovuse Dress OF PEARL-COLORED GRENADINE.— 
The skirt is trimmed with flounces. Above the lower four 


sliced, a teacupful of white stock, thickening of butter and 3 is a quilling of mauve ribbon; then there are three more 
flour, one tablespoonful of curry-powder, quarter of a pint 3 flounces with another quilling of ribbon above them. The 
of cream, salt and cayenne to taste. Flake the fish, and } body is low in the neck, with short sleeves, and over it is 
fry it of a nice brown color with the butter and onions; 3 worn a white body, embroidered and trimmed with quill- 
put this in a stewpan, add the stock and thickening, and 3 ings of mauve ribbon. The sash is also trimmed to corres- 
simmer for ten minutes. Stir the curry-powder into the : pond with the body. 
‘ream; put it, with the seasoning, to the other ingredients; ; Fic. m1.—Hovuse Dress or Back Si1x.—The skirt is 
give one boil, and serve. braided around the bottom and up the front in a Greek 
Potted Salmon.—Skin the salmon, and clean it thoroughly 3 border put on in white braid; on each side of this braiding 
by wiping with a cloth (water would spoil it), cut it into N there is a black lace insertion over white silk. The orna- 
Square pieces, which rub with salt. Let them remain till 3 ments down the front of the dress are of black lace, edged 
thoroughly drained, and lay them in a dish with the other : with white lace. A pointed Marie de Medici waist, which, 
ingredients, and bake. When quite done, drain them from N as well aggthe small Zouave jacket, is also braided in white. 
the gravy, press into pots for use, let the salmon remain $ An under-body of white plaited muslin has a small ruffle 
till cold, then pour over it clarified butter. Cook rather ; around the neck. A dress of this kind braided in purple, 
more than half an hour. or green, is very beautiful. 
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Fic. 1v.—Home Dress or PEARI-COLORED SILK.—The skirt ; buttons. Many of the new dresses are opened part of ¢ 
is trimmed with rows of narrow black lace. A Medici 3 way down the front of the body in a heart-shape, or square, 
ceinture has long ends, edged with black lace, and is em-}a@ la Raphael; whilst others, of very thin material, arg 
broidered in pearl-colored silk. In the upper parts of the made low in the neck, and can either be worn with a capa, 
ends are small pockets, also embroidered. or a white over-body. Over some of the high bodies arg 

Fic. v.—BLack Sixx SonTaG.—This useful article is made 3 Worn what is called the Spanish jacket, which somewhat _ 
of black silk, edged with black guipure or Honiton lace, ; Tesembles the Zouave jacket, but fits the figure more” 
It is intended to wear under a shawl or sacque, when it { Closely, and is much shorter. . 
may be necessary to throw either of them off the shoulders, } ANOTHER Styiz or Hiaa Bopy will have a small jacket © 
and presents a much more dressy and elegant appearance at the back only, similar to a habit. A favorite style of 4 
than a knit Sontag. For cold weather it may be slightly { ttimming high bodies will be Arabesque designs in braid, 7 
wadded. very narrow velvet, or silk gimp: with this style a kind of © 

Fic. vi.—Buack Nev, trimmed with loops and rosettes fringe should ornament the sleeves and round the waist, i 
made of very narrow pink ribbon. SLEEVEs are large, even when shaped at the elbow: puffed — 

Fic. vi.—Heap-Dress or BLACK AND PURPLE RIBRON. sleeves will be worn, but very few tight to the arm. 

Fig. vin.—Musses’ Har, from Genin’s, 513 Broadway, New } T#® Mepicr CernTures appear to be now, with many per 
York, composed of fine white English straw, bell-crown. } 9°08 40 indispensable article of dress. They are made in ~ 
The front is of black velvet, and bound all round with vel- } ® Variety of ways, and are trimmed in so many different 
vet; trimmings composed of loops of black and white velvet ; Styles that it would be impossible to describe all we have 
fastened with straw buttons. The right side is ornamented 3 8¢¢8- The ceingures are all made with pointed bands round 
with a white ostrich plume. Strings of broad white ribbon, the waist, and have two ends falling down the skirt on each 
with bows at the ears looped with black velvet. side of the point. Small trimmed pockets are generally 

Fig. 1x.—Boy’s Har, also from Genin’s. It is of white N inserted in the ends, or a trimming to imitate then iseute 


> stituted. 
‘ “ : * ry 5 
English straw, bell-crown, with a slightly rolled brim piped 6 tees stank thaee hes in plain silk, with ¢ 
with blue velvet. A band of blue velvet encircles the crown, $ 
A bars of velvet, fastened by beads, as an ornament for the 
and on the left side are two pearl and straw ornaments. . 
‘ > bottom. Others have an end of embroidered net, and 
Fic. x.—TRAVELING Bonnet, from Mrs. Cripps, 312 Canal ? 2 . . ‘ 
= “ § others are merely trimmed with ruches; but the pointed 
street, New York, of gray Neapolitan straw. Cape of green } ban te invastedly orneisented to correspond witha 
silk, with a small plaiting of black lace in the center. The y Po 


i ‘ . . z ends. 
brim has a full bow of green ribbon intermingled with $ Of Ficnus, and black and white net Zovave Jackens, for 
black lace. Cap of black and white blonde with a bouquet $ Es 
} evening wear, we can only say that they are as much worn 
of violets, cherry blossoms and roses. Broad green strings. $ c . A 
ri . Sas ever; as are also velvet jackets, embroidered in steel or 
Fig. x1.—Bripat Bonnet, from Mrs. Cripps, of plain } black 
. . . 5 a . 
=. m ~ an ry poe os, oes = % *P Pace er N Snort Sacques, made of silk, cloth, or sacque flannel, are 
he Re ee eee eee Serene over N universally worn. These sacques are loose, have moderately 


ins 7 * * 5 2 s 
the front, ares Ming on the left side with « puffing of wide coat-sleeves, and are trimmed with designs in braid- 
tulle, and is finished by a bouquet of fox-gloves, snow- 


drops, and fern leaves. Cap of full puffings of tulle, finished > Bo Se Cat eka RNR projecting in the front, and 
at the top with a bouquet of moss rose-buds, cherry blos- 2 cut away at the side. They are covered tight to the shaps 
soms, white violets and leaves. Broad white strings. N y ¢ 4 


2 } with a cord piping round the edge, and the curtain neither 
. Xue AY 8s b N RR 
Fie. xu.—Gray Sacque, from Benson’s, 310 Canal street, $ eo wide nor so deep as formerly. The trimming fe 


" ; a. , 2 
- cho paling ab ye Ramat per Pca —_ 2 times laid on the crown, and sometimes on the front of the 
3 1s ’ as ae 7 ee aes bonnet, being usually of flowers, berries, and green leaves, 


bound with black silk. Two pockets ornament the left? . nee 
| s boa imple 
side, and one on the right. The sleeves are long and gi Setin oF Se ERE ee beds. 


: ‘ a . 2 but lady-like style is to place a bow of broad ribbon on the 
Geehtty Sowing, the foents trimmed with two-polated lap- 3 front of the bonnet, passing a long piece of the same over 


Ss 
 ahareptee, 4 —_ ang ye 0m fastened down at 3 it, in the center, and giving it one twist, on each side, in 

a a ae Sa ee Vy Cat eee eee bringing it down to the points where it forms the strings. 
ful sacque for summer. 

Fie. xm1.—A Sacque MAnttez, also from Benson. It is 
open at the neck, and trimmed round with a very full 
double box-plaiting of black silk stitched on either edge. 
The plaiting extending up the fronts and round the neck, 
ie fastened down at both sides. 
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3 ing, gimp binding, etc. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—DRESS FOR A LITTLE Boy OF THREE OR FOUR YEARS 
Genenat Remarks.—Dresses still continue to have the $ or acz.—This dress is composed of white pique or Mar 
skirts gored, thus diminishing the fullness around the seilles, and trimmed with black silk braid put in a Greek 
waist, though they are not made quite as narrow at the $ border. Sash of black silk. Black straw cap, with a white 
top as heretofore. Trimmings of various descriptions are : plume. 
again coming into favor: one favorite style being very nar-$ Fig. 1.—DREss FOR A LITTLE Boy.—The skirt, as well as 
row fluted flounces of the same silk as the dress, placed : the Garibaldi shirt, is made of white jaconet embroidered 
two and two together: another style is a fluted flounce : in coral-colored braid. Wide silk sash of the same color of 
about six or seven inches deep, set on with narrow head- 3 the braid. Brown straw hat. 
ing. A very striking trimming for a dress of light gray $  Fiq. 1.—Dress oF PINK BAREGE FOR A LITTLE Grat.—The 
silk is formed by rows of ribbon, the four colors of the $ flounces, belt, and ruffles, on the sleeves and body, are all 
rainbow; they should be either eight or twelve in number, 3 trimmed with a narrow black velvet ribbon. 
and the widths shonld graduate. Narrow ruches, waved or The other engravings of children’s dresses, in this num- 
formed into Greek borders, is a favorite trimming, these $ ber, have been described elsewhere. In former numbers 
should be the color of the dress. Ribbon or velvet, con- $ we gave at large, descriptions of the material most fashion 
trasting in color to the dress, and arranged in the Greek $ able for children this year, so that there is nothing to add, 
or Ionic border, will be likewise worn. this month. By request, we give, in another place, dia 
Bopres or Dresses, when high, are closed with small ° grams for a boy’s jacket and pantaloons. 
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